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Conservation Beatitudes 


(Dedicated to the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
by Mrs. Jack H. Pryor, Florida.) 


1. Blessed are they who plant the long-lived tree and shrub, for genera- 
tions shall rise up and call them blessed. 

2. Blessed are they who are owners of flower gardens, for in the heart 
of a flower may be seen its Creator. 

3. Blessed are they who appreciate nature’s gifts, for they shall be 
known as lovers of beauty. 

4. Blessed are they who clean up in the highways, byways, and home 
grounds, for cleanliness is next to godliness. 

5. Blessed are they who brighten and freshen their buildings and fences 
with paint, for improvement and the praise of many people shall be their 
reward. 

6. Blessed are they who war on signs and banish the billboards along 
the rural highway, for they shall be called protectors of roadside beauty and 
landscape scenery. 

7. Blessed are they who stand against friend and relative in the pro- 
tection of nature’s gifts to our nation, for they shall be recognized as true 
patriots of America. 

8. Blessed are the towns with planning boards, for great beauty, pros- 
perity and peace shall descend upon them. 

9. Great shall be the reward of those who protect our forests from fire, 
for the bird shall continue to serve him and the fish and the wild animal to 
furnish him food. 

10. Whosoever conserveth our National Resources serveth himself, and 
the generations following. : 
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Continuing the CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
its prdecessors (1819 to 1897) the UNIVERSAL - 
EIST and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 


Editor 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


Editorial Assistants 
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Dorothy Hall. 
Literary Editor 
‘Harold E. B. Speight 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
offiee at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1103, Act of October 8, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Reeeipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
@ate on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
eentinue is received it will be assumed that the 
guabscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the old and the new ad- 
dress must be given, and such notice sent to 176 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
&t., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
te receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—Prom an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
Mme. $2.40 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
traet rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 
{€ undesignated, it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. Many people are endowing 
missionary numbers of the Leader to propagste our 
faith. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Untversalists are urged to take advantage of the 
aew Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
as when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
eed continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


BOOK ROOM 
Alvar W. Polk, Manager 
The Universalist Publishing House will furnish 
promptly any book published anywhere. Give our 
own Book Room the benefit of your patronage. All 


profits go to denominational purposes. 
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UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 
HOUSE 


Is a missionary agency of the Tniversalist Church. 

All its resources are at the service of our Church 
and its faith. ; 

Its opportunities for service are far greater than 
its resources. 

It needs additional funds for missionary pub- 
lications. 

It needs endowed subscriptions for college and 
public libraries. 

It will receive annuity funds paying interest to 
the donor for life. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. : 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editorial 


FREEDOM POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE 
Nfhis illuminating article, “Freedom in the Pres- 
byterian Church,” published recently in the 
Christian Century, Henry Sloane Coffin, of New 
York, the new president of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, makes some observations on freedom which 
are as applicable to national life as to church life. 
“Freedom,’’ he wisely says, “‘is often thought of 
negatively—freedom from hampering restrictions,” 
“best attained in a very small group or in isolation.” 
“But the Christian,” he continues, ‘‘is not so much 
interested in the absence of restraints as in the free- 
dom to achieve the Christian ideal for himself and to 
see it overcoming other ideals in society.” 
His article is a strong plea for the largest measure 


of individual liberty within the Presbyterian Church. . 


He shows that historically there is no justification 
for insisting upon the acceptance of a creed by the 
members of that church. But just as strongly he lays 
down the principle that “the church is an institution 
organized to make the mind of Christ dominant in 
the world,” and that ‘the individual can not push 
freedom for himself at the cost of disrupting the 
church as a fellowship working effectively for the 
Kingdom of Christ.” 

In other words, if we belong to an organization 
whose object is to make men everywhere recognize 
that there is “one God and Father of us all” and that 
we belong to one great human family and ought to 
live like brothers, our freedom to work to realize these 
ideals in our individual lives and to extend them in 
the world is seriously limited if our minister, whom 
we depend upon as a leader, claims freedom to teach 
that there is no God in the sense in which we believe, 
and no immortality. Giving him the freedom he 
claims, destroys the freedom to which we have an 
inalienable right. Subject to abuse though the 
principle may be, and made an excuse for every kind 
of bigotry and reaction, nevertheless it is true that 
freedom does not mean the right to destroy the fel- 
lowship to which one belongs. ; 

We have a fellowship in the nation as well as in 
the church. The object of our national organization is 
to protect “certain inalienable rights” described in our 
Declaration of Independence—life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. The way taken to secure these 
rights is the making of a government which derives 
its just powers from the consent of the governed, and 


the alteration or abolition of the government when 
the government becomes destructive of these ends. 

Every course of action which seems good to us 
as citizens should be tested from the two standpoints— 
the individual and the collective. Not ‘for light or 
transient causes’ should we change governments, 
says the Declaration of Independence, while in the 
same breath it enunciates. the right of revolution. 
Not for light or transient causes, we also affirm, 
should we oppose or criticize or otherwise weaken 
governments. 

The thing we should remember is that we not 
only have to live but we have to live together. A 
part of our duty is to work out ways of living together 
so that we may express at the same time our indi- 
vidualism and achieve collectively something worth 
while for mankind. The nation is a mighty agency of 
service. All together our voice goes far. Our example 
is contagious. Our moral influence is mighty. Let 
us renew, then, our allegiance to the nation and to the 
great ideals of liberty and democracy on which it 
rests. Let us resolve that so far as we can prevent 
the government of the nation shall never be put in 
the hands of men who secretly sneer at democracy and 
believe in the rule of any group or class. 

What is said and done on the Fourth of July 
ought to make us citizens who are allied to the im- 
mortal company who, “with a firm reliance on Divine 
Providence,” and ‘for the support of the Declara- 
tion,’ mutually pledged to each other their lives, 
their fortunes and their sacred honor. 

* * 
HE BROUGHT US CHEER 

HARLES F. PATTERSON, who died on June 22, 

was the incarnation of dignity and reverence 
in the pulpit. He was one of the most genial, 
whimsical, witty of companions. 

Recently the Christian Leader paid tribute edi- 
torially to the fine work he has done as minister of 
the Arlington church. 

To that now we add, with deep sorrow as we re- 
flect upon our loss, that his ministry of friendship and 
cheer was as significant as, if not more significant 
than all of his successful work as a public man. Every- 
body liked to see him come. Everybody rejoiced in 
his spontaneous, bubbling fun. Everybody was sorry 
to see him go. 

Dean McCollester paid him a noble tribute 
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which will appear next. week. To that we do not at- 
tempt to add. Nor do we venture into his beautiful 
family life, except to say that our sympathy goes out 
to those so sorely stricken. But we here record our 
debt to the man, intensely serious, who found relief 
in a joke and who gave us that same relief. 

He earried on bravely even when he was hardly 
able—just as his “‘little girl’ went through the exer- 
cises and took her degree at Tufts while her father, 
who had counted on being there, lay so dangerously ill. 

His going fills all of his associates with a sense 
of great sorrow and loss, but his example will be a 
blessed memory for many a day. 


MISS EARLE IMPROVING 


PERSONAL letter from the Rev. A. Gertrude 
Earle, who was seriously injured in a motor 
car accident a few weeks ago, contains the 

following paragraph: 

“The letters and cards and flowers that have come 
so abundantly have helped greatly. If you want to 
say that in the Leader sometime I shall be glad, for I 
ean never acknowledge all the kindness and thought- 
fulness. I shall have to be thoughtful of all shut-in 
people the rest of my life to square accounts. My sen- 
tence of six weeks is half up to-day, but the day of crowd- 
ed trolley cars and typewriting still looks rather re- 
mote. But three weeks now will do a lot.” 

Ce ape 


THE NEW DOCTORS OF DIVINITY 
T least five of our ministers have been honored 
with the degree of Doctor of Divinity this 
year. ket 
The Rev. Roger F. Etz and the Rey. Luther Riley 
Robinson were given the degree by Lombard Uni- 
versity, the Rev. U.S. Milburn and the Rev. William 
Hector Murray by St. Lawrence, and the Rev. Flint 
M. Bissell by Tufts. 
Dr. Murray is one of the partners in the Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, especially in charge of re- 
ligious publications. 
We are happy to extend congratulations to the 
recipients and to the institutions conferring the de- 


grees. 
* * 


TUFTS HONORS THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


AST year Syracuse University, Methodist at 
least in its backgrounds, gave the degree of 
Doctor of Letters to William E. Gilroy, editor 

of the church paper of the Congregationalists. At 
the same commencement Dr. Charles C. Morrison, 
editor of the Christian Century, would have been given 
that degree had illness not prevented. 

Last summer we copied from the Lutheran the 
witty editorial which the editor of that paper, N. R. 
Melhorn, wrote upon the receipt of the same degree. 

All of these honors cheered us with the thought 
that religious journalism is receiving the recognition 
that it deserves. 

Now we have to announce, with such modesty and 
diffidence as we can pump up, that Tufts College has 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Letters upon the 
editor of the Christian Leader. 
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We are grateful for the friendly tone and spirit”of 
the president of Tufts, fully conscious of the honor 
to the editor as an individual, but especially grateful 


’ that in the presentation the historic connection be- 


tween Tufts College and the Universalist Church was. 
made clear, and our official position as editor of the 
church paper emphasized. 

Dr. Cousens said: 


“Though the wise founders of this college made us 
free from domination by any religious sect, the roots 
of this college, running back now three-quarters of a 
century, are so closely entwined with those of the Uni- 
versalist Church that the editor of the Christian Leader 
seems almost by right a member of our family. Almost 
an adopted son already, we summon him to-day that 
we may invest him with all the rights, privileges, pre- 
rogatives and amenities Alma Mater bestows upon 
her children. In so doing we honor him, and by so 
doing honor ourselves.” 

x x 


AMBASSADOR HOUGHTON 


E have secured the complete text of the address: 
of Ambassador Houghton at Harvard Uni- 
versity, and shall publish it next week. 

Already the comment, editorial and otherwise, in- 
dicates that it is regarded as one of the most important. 
utterances of the year. Too many of our people, re- 
acting violently against what they consider the ut- 
terly impractical proposals of extremists, have been 
forced into positions where they use their energy at- 
tacking pacifists instead of attacking vigorously one 
of the greatest problems before us. Ambassador 
Houghton’s address will be likely to impress us anew 
with the importance of not allowing ourselves to be 
diverted from constructive peace work by those who 
disagree with us as to methods. . Jeremiah Smith, Jr., 
who delivered the Phi Beta Kappa address. at Har- 
vard, and who added things of value to the discus- 
sion, said that a man did not “have to be either a 
pacifist or an internationalist to believe that one of 
the most important questions is to discover if there is 
any method of settling disputes other than by war.” 

Ambassador Houghton pointed out more clearly 
and forcefully than any speaker we have ever heard, 
our essentially autocratic method of declaring war. 

The substance of his analysis of the situation may 
be found in these words: 


‘War does not originate from time to time simply in 
a sudden and uncontrollable impulse on the part of one 
of these great national masses to go out and slaughter 
another. War is possible, no doubt, because these 
masses are willing, under conditions, to fight. But these 
conditions are themselves an integral part of the prob- 
lem. And that issue, broadly speaking, is the outcome of 
a series of maneuvers by which the masses concerned 
are brought into positions of opposition. Obviously, 
this maneuvering is not done by the masses them- 
selves. Collectively and as individuals they have little 
if anything to do with the subtle and gradual shifting 
of international relationships. Their interests are di- 
rected to the more humble and prosaic task of earning a 
living. The maneuvering is done by little groups of 
men called governments. These little groups seek 
constantly and naturally to gain supposed advantages 
of one sort and another for their own nations. Out of 
their efforts to enlarge or to strengthen or to maintain 
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the interests intrusted to their charge the masses they 
represent are gradually maneuvered into positions which, 
to say the least, can not easily be surrendered. If the 
process continues, sooner or later a situation arises in 
which an agreement between these small groups be- 
comes impossible. Then, on the ground that their lives 
and families and property are somehow involved and 
endangered, these great masses of men and women, 
roused by every power of organized appeal and propa- 
ganda, are ordered under arms, and war follows. The 
entire process is in control of the smaller groups. They 
make the issue. They declare the war. The masses 
they control simply obey. Having put this power or 
left this power in the hands of their governments, 
they find themselves at the critical moment substantial- 
ly helpless. And so, as individuals, they merely ac- 
cept the decision and go out to pay the bills of war 
with their bodies, and perhaps with their souls, in the 
hope that if not they, then those who come after them 
may reap a benefit in some measure proportionate to its 
cost. And even the very men through whose instrumen- 
tality, consciously or unconsciously, this dreaful catas- 
trophe has been brought about explain it on the ground 
that, human nature being what'it is, any other de- 
termination was impossible—and will be, either now or 
hereafter. 

“Now, war may be in fact the inevitable result of a 
serious clash of national interests. It is possible that 
no method of reaching a peaceful settlement can be de- 
vised. But certainly we have no reason to base that 
assumed failure upon some inherent weakness of human 
nature.” 


From here the Ambassador passed on to ask: 
“Are the plain men and women who make up the vast 
bulk of each of the self-governing nations as compe- 
tent to determine if and when a war is necessary as 
the little groups of individuals who now form their 
governments?”’ 

He then suggested that a beginning might be 
made if ‘‘those peoples who are most alike in race and 
ancestry, who possess, roughly, the same degree of 
economic and political and educational advancement, 
accept the same standards of life, respond to the same 
appeals and react to the same emotions” were to send 
representatives to a conference in which it would be 
agreed that a declaration of war against the other 
peoples who signed the treaty could “be made only 
after the question has received the affirmative sanc- 
tion of a majority of its qualified electors; and follow- 
ing this, to enter into an agreement whereby, in re- 
turn for reciprocal pledges, each shall agree not to at- 
tack the others for a term of, say, one hundred years.” 
He then suggested that if as a result of such a confer- 
ence such propositions could be formulated and ac- 
cepted, “‘a day should be fixed on which all the people 
so pledged would be given an opportunity to vote for 
or against ratification—so that by simultaneous ac- 
tion of the individual electors of all the great nations 
involved the full responsibility for that agreement 
would be dramatically brought home to each and each 
be made aware that the issue of peace or war between 
them will be thereafter in their own hands and con- 
trol.” 

We do not quote these views as the last word to 
be said on this subject. The Ambassador himself 
did not utter them in any such spirit. But we regard 
them as a notable contribution. 


This much is true. They rest on faith in the 
masses of the people, faith in the ideals of democracy 
held by our fathers. 

The churches, the colleges, the schools, the 
papers, of America, have much to do to make men 
and women better fitted for self-government. 

But the path of self-government is the path of 
our destiny. 

Ambassador Houghton’s address comes, happily, 
on the eve of our national birthday. We ask our 
ministers especially to read these things and ponder 
them in their hearts. 

* * 


HUMANISM AND THEISM 
E have secured permission to publish a sig- 
nificant article recently brought out by the 
Meadville Theological School of Chicago, 
“Humanism and Theism, Their Agreements and Dif- 
ferences,’ by Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon. 

We do not offer this as light reading for hot 
weather, but as an important contribution to our 
more thoughtful readers at a season when they may 
have more time to give to it. We shall print the first 
half of the article, “Wherein Humanists Agree,” 
July 16, and the second half, “Wherein They Dis- 
agree,” the following week. 

* * 


THE IRISH ELECTIONS 


HE results of the Irish elections have been 
‘Vf scanned with care by people everywhere. 

The Government party, which stands for 
home rule and practical independence, has had as its 
chief opponent De Valera, who stands for breaking 
even nominal ties with Great Britain, whatever the 
consequences, and who still stands flatly against any 
oath of allegiance. 

Recently he made a visit to the United States 
and collected substantial sums with which to fight the 
election. In a country as poor as Ireland the money 
counted, and De Valera gained ten or a dozen votes 
over the last election and won within five or six as 
many seats as the Government party. With seven 
or eight parties in the field, no one has a majority. 
The encouraging thing is that all the parties except. 
two support the constitution. A coalition government. 
therefore is possible. Over seven hundred thousand 
voters supported the constitution parties, to some 
three hundred thousand who voted to denounce the 
present treaty between Great Britain and the Free 
State. All of the Cabinet were returned to Parlia- 
ment, and Mary MacSwiney, an ardent Sinn Fein 
leader, was beaten. 

Since Mr. Cosgrave took office as President the 
country has been pacified, guerrilla fighting has 
stopped, great improvements like the Shannon water 
power development have been started, a huge debt 
to England has been canceled by treaty, the bound- 
ary problem with Ulster has been settled, and tem- 
perance and education have been extended. 

The hope of the world is that an era of prosperity 
will choke out the influence of the last of the bitter- 
enders and help Ireland to take her true place among 
the nations of the world. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 


XXIII. 


The Arnold Arboretum 


Johannes 


¥| which we like to go for a walk and a breath 
AW f2| of air is the Arnold Arboretum. 

scheme. The various entrances are from three 
to five miles south of the State House, between Ja- 
maica Plain and Roslindale. The Huntington Ave- 
nue cars take one to the gates in Jamaica Plain and 
Forest Hills, the steam cars to Forest Hills and Ros- 
lindale, and a bus to entrances along Center Street. 
The Boston Elevated R.: R. of course serves Forest 
Hills also. 

The Arnold Arboretum is an old farm or farms, 
turned into a place for the growth and display of 
trees and shrubs. It is held by Harvard University 
under a thousand year lease, and is incorporated with 
some restrictions into the Metropolitan Park System 
of Boston. 

It came as a result of two bequests: Benjamin 
Bussey of Roxbury, a merchant, gave Harvard his 
Woodland Hill farm consisting of 200 acres, to estab- 
lish a course of instruction in practical agriculture, 
useful and ornamental gardening, and botany. James 
Arnold of New Bedford gave to three trustees a 
fractional part of his estate, the sum of $103,847.57, 
“to be applied for the promotion of agricultural or 
horticultural improvement, or other philosophical 
or philanthropic purposes at their discretion.” 

The trustees made the arrangement with Har- 
vard. Harvard found the one man above all others 
fitted to build up this great out-of-doors museum— 
the late Charles Sprague Sargent—and the beautiful 
Arboretum is the result. 

Both of these donors did not tie up their bequests 
too tight, and one specifically put in a liberty clause 
which left his trustees free to do about as they pleased. 
Both of them would be delighted if they could come 
back to see what has happened in the last half 
century, and to discover how much nobler and better 
a thing they have builded than they ever dreamed. 
For that matter, so would old John Harvard, who in 
1638 gave his farm for an educational institution. 

What the trustees and director of the Arnold 
Arboretum have done is to assemble from all parts 
of the world every kind of tree and woody plant which 
would grow out of doors in the climate of Boston, 
spread information about these trees and plants 
‘broadcast, train a limited number of students and do 
an enormous work of popular education. While 
they have had to plant things in groups, setting the 
idea of study in the forefront, they have kept beauty 
in mind also, so that the Arnold Arboretum to-day 
has become one of the world’s choice beauty spots. 

Of course to begin with there were hills and val- 
leys, brooks, and some wonderful pines on the site. 
They had something to start with, and they have 
made the most of it. 

This is not the first Arboretum in the world. 
The Britannica describes several that are older. One 
of the finest is the “Arboretum and Royal Botanical 
Gardens” at Kew, England. It dates from 1762. 


Then there is the famous Jardin des Plantes in Paris. 
There are others in Scotland, Ireland, Germany, 
Canada. The oldest in Great Britain is in Oxford, 
having been started in 1632. The Arnold Arboretum, 
the Britannica says, “ranks with Kew. It takes its 
name from its donor, the friend of Emerson.”’ 

In the ‘‘Heart of Midlothian,” Sir Walter Scott 
tells us that when the Laird of Dumbiedikes lay dying 
he gave his son one bit of advice, which Bacon himself 
could not have bettered. “Jock,” said the old repro- 
bate, ‘when ye hae naething else to do, ye may be 
aye sticking in a tree, it will be growing, Jock, when 
yee sleeping.” “Sir Walter,” says the Britannica, 
which quotes this old story, “‘assures us that a Scots 
earl took this maxim so seriously to heart that he 
planted a large tract of country with trees, a practise 
which in these days is promoted by the English and 
Royal Scottish Arboricultural Societies.”’ 

I have heard people argue about the relative 
merits of the Arnold Arboretum and Central Park, 
New York, or Franklin Park, Boston. As well argue 
about the relative merits of bread and beds. They 
are totally different things. There are many wild 
gorges in the Berkshires up which it is a pleasure to 
tramp—deep, dark, cool on the hottest day of sum- 
mer, flecked with patches of sunshine which find 
their way down when the sun is overhead. Any one 
who loves to tramp enjoys such wild glens. But they 
are no good to any one who would like to study Man- 
churian crabapple trees, or the exquisite Parkman 
crab, “‘the Pink Pearl of the Orient.”’ 

It is a queer type of mind that has to long for 
mosses and ferns when it is walking among the crab- 
apples in full bloom, and long for crabapple blossoms 
when it is scaling the sides of Old Greylock. 

“The Arboretum is too artificial,” some people 
say. ‘“‘All the different species of trees are together. 
I like real woods.” I might observe that to some ex- 
tent trees of a genus or class have to be together to be 
studied, and add that nature herself in her wildest 
mood has shown me unbroken forests of pine or maple 
or cedar, and then remark that this is less so in the 
Arboretum than one would think. Trees and bushes 
of one kind are together generally, but sometimes a 
new species like the cedar of) Lebanon is set here and 
there to see where it will do best. And the grouping is 
done with such remarkable taste and skill that one 
forgets that the Arboretum is an out-of-doors museum 
of living specimens and thinks of it as a wonderful 
garden or a beautiful park. 

From the standpoint of tramping the Arboretum 
can not be despised. There are the hills the walker 
loves, and from at least two of them—Bussey Hill 
and Peters Hill—there are views over the wooded 
Arboretum and for miles beyond. To the southward 
is the range of the Blue Hills with Big Blue in com- 
mand, and to the northward Boston and the At- 
lantic Ocean. Nearby are the trains of the New Haven 
R. R. between Boston and New York and the trains 
closer in under the hill going off to Franklin, Black- 
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stone, and the great world that way. We also can see 
much of Brookline, and look down the Fenway to our 
apartment at A. P. M. There are paths on Hemlock 
Hill where one can easily imagine he is walking in the 
forest primeval. But there are no trails cut by the 
Alpine Mountain Club, and if that sort of thing is 
what we want, it is up to us to go where it is found, 
and not blame the Arboretum for it. 

The Arboretum exerts an influence in enlarging 
our minds. It gives us facts and it quickens our imag- 
ination. And throughout the season it has a succes- 
sion of flower and fruit shows which feed the sense of 
beauty. To the general public one of the best known 
of these ‘‘shows” in the springtime is the blossoming 
of the lilacs. The Sunday when they are at their 
height is known as Lilac Sunday. Thousands go to 
see them. In New England especially the lilac is the 
flower associated with the earliest settlements. For 
generations it has bloomed in town and country... On 
many an abandoned farm where the buildings have 
gone and even the cellar walls have almost disap- 
peared, the blossoms of the old lilac bush are the only 
memorials left of the generations who have lived there. 

One of the astonishing things to people who 
visit the lilacs for the first time is the number of 
named varieties. They have known ‘“‘purple lilacs,” 
amd “white lilacs.”’ Here they find, says E. H. Wil- 
son in his book on the Arboretum,* “upward of one 
hundred and ninety named varieties of the common 
lilac, nearly all the known hybrids and twenty-seven 
out of the thirty recognized species. It is doubtful if 
any other collection in the world is so complete, and 
moreover twenty-two of the species have been intro- 
duced into cultivation in America by the Arboretum.” 

Mr. Wilson gives us a vivid and beautiful picture 
of the many kinds of lilacs in this paragraph: 


“There are bushes great and small, some babies 
only a few feet high, others lusty giants full fifteen feet 
tall. Lilacs with snow white flowers; lilacs with pink 
flowers; lilacs with red and purple flowers; lilacs with 
blue flowers and lilacs with flowers of every known 
shade of purple. Lilacs with single flowers; lilacs with 
double flowers; lilacs with flowers in erect broad trusses 
a foot and more high. Lilacs with flowers more than 
one inch in diameter; lilacs with delightfully fragrant 
flowers; lilacs with scarcely any scent, and all descended 
from one species, the common lilae (S. vulgaris). In one 
bed may be seen three plants of the ancestral tpe 
raised from seeds gathered from wild plants discovered 
in Bulgaria in 1896. These bear narrow clusters of dull 
purple flowers and are outclassed in beauty by their 
descendants. Around these humble parents are grouped 
the choicest products of the skill of Lemoine and other 
plant-breeders. The contrast is amazing, and is a su- 
perb illustration of the immense possibilities potential 
in the most homely subject.” 


Crabapples also illustrate the fact that there 
may be more than one kind of a thing with which 
we think we are perfectly familiar, and that it behooves 
us to look amatter up before we argue too strenuously. 
The Arboretum has searched the remote corners of 
Europe and Asia for these beautiful trees and brought 
back an almost unbelievable number of them. 


*“ America’s Greatest Garden: The Arnold Arboretum.” 
E. H. Wilson. The Stratford Company, Boston. 


Mr. Wilson says: 


“There are crabapples suitable for the lawn or park, 
for steep banks or edge of woodlands, for open places 
or forest glades; crabapples garlanded with myriad 
blossoms in the spring; crabapples brilliantly jeweled 
with countless fruits in autumn. Crabapples whose 
scented flowers are my lady’s delight; crabapples whose 
characteristics are the artist’s joy; crabapples whose 
wholesome fruit makes delicious preserves; crabapples 
whose tiny fruits save our feathered friends from starv- 
ing in the depth of winter. Their beauty is indescrib- 
able, their charm irresistible. Come to the Arboretum 
at crabapple time.”’ 


Let me give the chapter headings of Mr. Wilson’s 
book to indicate concisely what study one can-do in 
the Arboretum and what a variety of things one can 
take delight in without much study: “What the Arbo- 
retum Is,” “Spring Pageantry,” “Summer Luxuri- 
ance,” “Autumn Glory,” “Winter Beauty,” “Cherry 
Blossom Festival,” ‘Crabapple Opulence,” “Lilac 
Time,” “Azalea Carnival,’ ‘Hawthorns,’ ‘Oaks 
and Hickories,’ ‘“Rhododendrons and Mountain 
Laurel,” “Conifers,” ‘Climbing Plants,” ‘Border 
Plantings,” “Food for Feathered Friends,” ‘The 
Shrub Garden,” “‘What the Arboretum Does.” 

On June 8 in one of the sheltered valleys of the 
Arboretum, an out-door service was held in honor of 
Charles Sprague Sargent, professor of Arboriculture 
at Harvard University and founder and only director 
of the Arboretum. Roger Wolcott, an overseer of 
Harvard, and for a long time on the Board of Visitors 
for the Arboretum, presided. President Lowell of 
Harvard, William C. Endicott of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, Mrs. John A. Stewart, Jr., 
president of the Garden Clubs of America, J. Horace 
McFarland, editor of the Rose Annual, and Ernest H. 
Wilson were the speakers. Bishop Lawrence pro- 
nounced the benediction. A little stand had been 
built in front of Juniper Dell, which Professor Sargent 
planned. A great white pine hung over the platform.’ 
Chairs. were placed for the audience on the grass in 
front. 

Behind the audience was the beautiful dark 
background of Hemlock Hill. Little Bussey Brook 
went singing on its way between speakers and hearers. 
The speakers were so brief and interesting that the 
Madame remarked that ‘‘public speaking would lose 
its terrors if programs were like this.” 

It was an ideal day—warm with a cool breeze. 
The laurel was just ready to burst into bloom. The 
last of the marvelous pink and flame and red azaleas 
were hanging to the bushes. A song sparrow came 
and sang in the oak near by—dear little bird, nothing 
aristocratic about it, not the most famous of singers, 
but always ready to fill in when the high-bred birds 
are out of sight, and always singing in a way to delight 
and inspire. 

Even gruff, imperious, dominating, austere Mr. 
Sargent would have been melted by this out-of-doors 
service. And those near to him testify to the warmth 
of heart that lay deep in that brusque personality. 

President Lowell said: 


“Tt is rare that any one but an artist is able to 
leave a material memorial of himself that endures, and 
it is still rarer that any one is able to leave a memorial 


| 


that is the product of his whole life instead of a series 
of smaller and shorter ones. Professor Sargent built his 
own memorial but he built it without the slightest idea 
that it was to be a memorial of himself. He built his 
thoughts into what you see before you just as much as 
the artist builds his thoughts into the picture that he 
paints with his brush. 

“There is not a tree that did not have its place in 
his imagination before it stood in the ground as you 
see it to-day. The whole of this great place here is simply 
h's mind, his thoughts, his imagination crystallized 
into actual shape. He thought it all out. He thought 
] ow it would lock, and he built it to look as he intended 
that it should. 

“This must remain a memorial to him. The trees 
ray die. They may grow old. In one hundred years 
many will perhaps be replaced. But the general design 
and the general kind of plant will always be the same 
and they will always represent his thought. 

“His great idea was the idea of a living museum. 

It is a great contribution, and we are wise in coming 
here to remind ourselves how great and how valuable 
1Gase 4 
_ Mr. Wilson, an associate of Professor Sargent’s 
for twenty-one years, said that the spot where the 
meeting was held was a black impenetrable swamp 
when Professor Sargent began his work. The Arbore- 
tum, he said, to-day is a bit of beautiful New England 
forever preserved as a garden, in which is planted all 
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that is hardy of the trees and shrubs assembled from 
the whole of the Northern Hemisphere. There is 
not a tree planted in the Arboretum that Professor 
Sargent did not see, and usually he staked out the 
position with his own hands. 

The unconscious influence of an institution like 
the Arnold Arboretum is very great. It has undoubt- 
edly stimulated interest in wise tree planting through- 
out the country, both by communities and individuals. 
Sometimes the movement is called conservation, and 
sometimes the promotion of civic beauty, sometimes 
it is primarily esthetic and sometimes economic, but 
it is all one movement. The unifying thing is that we 
are taking thought foroneanother. “I Likea Reverent 
Town,” by Charles Divine, emphasizes this idea: 


I like a town that sees 
The sacredness of trees, 
Acknowledging their right 
To whisper half the night, 
And all the day to talk 
Above a shaded walk. 


I like a reverent town 

That hews no tree-trunk down, 
But lets it stand to know 
Sidewalks around can go, 

As if: “I eomprehend. 

You were here first, my friend!” 


A Notable Commencement 


y 


OMMENCEMENT at Tufts College this 
year was the most notable in the history 
of the college. The special days had special 
NS features of excellence. Examinations ended 
Thursday, June 16. That evening was “Tufts Night” 
at Pops—and a larger number of graduates than ever 
before were on hand to cheer all the college songs 
played by the orchestra. 

Friday was “Class Day.’”’ The sky was fair. A 
special note of gratitude was felt at the ‘‘Last Chapel” 
when only graduates and President Cousens and 
Chaplain McCollester met for the last time. The 
addresses by class officers and the Tree Exercises had 
a seriousness that was noted by all. 

Saturday was Alumni Day, and old and late 
“orads” early began to gather. The “Fifty Year 
Class” was the most honored and feted, and then 
came those who had been out twenty-five, fifteen, ten 
and five years. After a luncheon reports were heard 
from class representatives gathered in the tent, and 
then all marched to the Oval to see Tufts roll up a 
score of 16 to 4 against Harvard. Tufts men played 
a steady, skillful game and deserved their victory. 
After the game came Alumni Supper in the ‘“Gym”— 
and a company filling all the tables visited, cheered, 
ate, and then listened to reports of the year’s progress. 
Representatives from several classes spoke. But the 
real event of the evening was the informal talk of 
President Cousens, reporting the work done the past 
year and plans in hand for next year. Among the 
things done are Braker Hall, for the Braker Business 
School, the opening of the new Fletcher Dormitory, 
the new road through the grounds, the new furnishing 
of the president’s office, the completion of the orna- 


mental iron fence and the Memorial Gates shutting in 
the Hill. During the day brief ceremonies had been 
held in dedication of Braker Hall and the Hodgdon 
Gate. Dr. Cousens also reported new gifts of en- 
dowment and an increased income from funds. The 
story was so happily told that the president was often 
interrupted, and all present felt there had never been 
such a wonderful year for Tufts as last year. 

Then the president began to outline plans for the 
next year. One hundred and ninety thousand dol- 
lars are in hand for a new dormitory for Jackson 
women. Ground is to be broken for this in a few days. 
Other extensions to buildings and improvement of 
grounds are to be made at once. The last item given 
was one of special significance, the announcement 
of what will be essentially a new plant for the Crane 
Theological School. The plan is part of a new ap- 
proach to the college. It contemplates an imposing 
series of granite steps from the street to the top of the 


- Hill. The approach will be a marked feature, and from 


the steps will be obtained a splendid view of the 
country and cities to the south of the college. The 
plan for the School of Religion and Crane Theological 
School contemplates a new and beautiful chapel and 
between Miner and Paige Halls an arcade or cloister, 
combining the now separated buildings into one 
group. The plan is one on which Dean McCollester 
has been working for some time past, and President 
Cousens stirred the company to great enthusiasm 
by throwing upon the sereen a picture made from the 
drawings of Mr. Jones, the architect, of the firm of 
Andrews, Jones, Briscoe & Whitmore of Boston, and 
then adding that Dean McCollester had already se- 
cured $75,000, and that the trustees of the college 
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had that morning voted to instruct the president of 
the college and the dean of the School of Religion to 
proceed at once to perfect the plans, and to start work 
on the buildings as soon as possible. The sketches 
for both the granite steps and for the new buildings 
are very attractive, and show a novel scheme and an 
artistic working out by the architects. This extensive 
plan, which includes terrace, arcade, chapel, library 
and class-rooms, means that the School of Religion and 
Crane Theological School will have as fine a plant in 
convenience and attractiveness as any school in the 
country. It has been said by many when viewing 
’ the sketches that the main entrance into the college 
will be through the School of Religion. 

Sunday at Tufts was featured by the Bacca- 
laureate service at 5 o'clock, following which the 
president gave a supper in Goddard Gymnasium to 
the seniors only. 

Dr. Cousens presided at the chapel service. 
Scripture was read by Dr. C. R: Skinner, and prayer 
was by Dr. J. A.C. F. Auer. The sermon was by Dean 
McCollester. , 

Dr. McCollester took for his sermon subject, 
“The Miracle of Self-Expression.” He said it had 
been a fad of his to take men to pieces to see how they 
had been made, as a way of understanding how to 
make all men live on a higher level, and he urged all 
to give more attention to history and biography. 
This gives the course of civilization. Knowing others 
of the past and present is a basis for knowing self. 
Self-expression is both a mystery and a miracle. 
The best made man is he who in fullest measure re- 
lates his inner resources to the outer universe. The 
progress of the world is built on the fact that soul and 
universe always respond to each other. 

Some old dogmas are passing. One is the dogma 
of perfection. Man and the universe are not built on 
the plan of perfection but of progress. Theology has 
put a perfection of man in Eden and in heaven, and 
imperfect man on earth. The fact is the story of man 
is progress, from the first conscious moment on and up- 
ward forever. Even heaven is progress. Another 
dogma that is passing is that of limitations. There is 
no limit to man’s power to advance and no limit in 
the universe stopping man’s advance. Man has made 
great progress in his knowledge of the outer world. 
Each age man calls the greatest yet, but he is learn- 
ing that he can not set any limit to man’s use of the 
physical universe. Before is the mastery of the moral 
and spiritual world. He has had his dogma of limita- 
tion here, saying man can not go beyond a certain 
line, but his mastery of the physical world is forcing 
on him the faith that he shall know and master soul, 
the moral forces, if he but strive as hard here as in 
the physical realm. Some great ideals have come to 
the front of late, the ideals of peace, of a friendly 
world, of the golden rule in universal practise. So far 
has man gone that no one dare say these ideals shall 
not come true. Even the limitations set by theology 
are passing, and man hopes to know more of soul and 
God and destiny, and he believes this shall come as he 
rises in his thought and conduct, and not by any mys- 
terious revelation. The field of education is to lead 
out man’s finest qualities and powers and put them in 
control. When man shall have worked in this field as 
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zealously and scientifically as in the field of matter, he 
shall have in truth a new knowledge of the universe 
and a new definition of happiness. 

Commencement exercises were held on Monday 
and brought a great outpouring of people. Interest. 
centered about the appearance of Commander Rich-. 
ard Evelyn Byrd, who was giverthe degree of Mas~ 
ter of Arts. Every reference to his name was en- 
thusiastically cheered, and when he arose to receive 
his degree he was given an ovation. 

Conferring the degree, President Cousens said: 
“Less swift, less strong, than many of the brutes 
which surround him, by the power of his brain man 
has made himself master of them all. His strength is 
as the strength of a mighty host, his swiftness sur- 
passes the speed of any winged creature. On land 
and sea and in the air he is transcendent. By slow 
stages, by the almost imperceptible movements which 
mark the progress of evolution, man’s prominence 
has been achieved, and always because in advance 
there have been one or two—a little group of leaders— 
to show the way for their fellow men. Commander 
Byrd, in the struggle for the conquest of the air, just 
now attended with spectacular success, you have 
played a conspicuous part. Your intrepid courage, 
your boldness tempered by high intelligence, has 
shown the way. Your flight over the frozen wastes of 
the North, even to the Pole itself, assures for you a 
place in the front rank of aviators for all time. Rich- 
ard Evelyn Byrd—Master of Arts.” 

Others receiving honorary degrees were: Doctor 
of Science, Frank Howard Lahey and Arthur Atwater 
Kent; Master of Arts, Edith Nourse Rogers and 
Herbert Adams; Doctor of Education, Charles Mori- 
son Jordan and Charles Winfield Parmenter; Doctor 
of Laws, Charles Leavitt Edgar; Doctor of Letters, 
John van Schaick, Jr.; Doctor of Divinity, Flint 
Mandrin Bissell. ‘ 

The Commencement speaker was Congress- 
woman Edith Nourse Rogers. 

The alumni marshal was Dr. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, and the faculty marshal was Prof. George S. 
Miller. 

The Commencement orations were delivered as 
follows: For the School of Liberal Arts, James FE. 
Nickerson, West Harwich, “College and Racial Un- 
derstanding;”’ for Jackson, Miss Miriam Lowe, 
Methuen, “‘Prophecy in History;” for the Theological 
School, Douglas H. Robbins, Lawrence, ‘Christian 
Co-operation;’’ for the Dental School, Albin R. Seidel, 
Biddeford, Me., “Change and Advance in Dentis- 
try.” Foster R. Spofford, Berlin, for the Engineering 
School, ‘““War and the National Defense,” and Isidore: 
Feder, Brooklyn, N. Y., ‘“‘Restice prostice,’’ were 
excused. 

President Cousens conferred degrees upon 321, 
divided as follows: School of Engineering 58, School 
of Liberal Arts 57, School of Medicine 113, School of 
Dentistry 52, Jackson College for Women 36, Grad- 
uate School 4, School of Religion 1. 

A number of delightful luncheons followed the 
Commencement exercises—President and Mrs. Cous- 
ens, the trustees, faculty, recipients of honorary de- 
grees and other guests lunching together as guests of 
the college in Packard Hall. 
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Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


IV. What’s the Matter with the Universalist Church? * 
C. Ellwood Nash 


“Tf salt becomes insipid, what can make it salt 
again?”’—Matt. 5:13 (Moffatt). 


ma=r\N' obscure country editor leaped into fame 
: and got his state into the spotlight by sharp- 
yy ly asking, “What’s the matter with Kan- 
OS} sas?” He cut deep, but his gashes were 
remedial. Do we never feel that it would be good for 
our church to be X-rayed and ‘“‘turned inside out’’ 
with friendly ruthlessness? 

In spite of the bally-hoo of the hurrah man who 
yells that “everything’s going fine,” or the back-patting 
comforter who soothes us with the tale that the fault 
is all with the jazz-frenzied world, with a world un- 
leashed and ramping about contemptuous of rules 
and regimes, “throwing a fit,” one might say, over new 
found unresponsibility, and that the convulsion will 
pass and sanity return, we are not cured of our unrest. 

I confess to being one of the snorting kind, who 
can not make believe being charmed or even amused 
by the spectacle of a puny church waving a universal 
banner. The question clamors: Is this natural? Is 
it rational? Is it inevitable? Is it final? Ought 
not so generous and glowing an evangel to command 
a heartier welcome? Why are we stranded here? 
Why are we caught in this eddy—side-tracked, while 
the great expresses boom past us—“‘on the outside 
looking in,”’ or on the side-line looking on? Why are 
we out of the picture? Why do we neither “run with 
the hares nor hunt with the hounds?” 

We've had 157 years—counting from the con- 
junction of those bright stars, Murray and Potter— 
to learn the business of making a church go, to find 
ourselves, to frame a message and shape a policy. 
Instead, we are few, we are weak, narrow, inert, 
sleepy-sick, stagnant, timid, not “meek” enough to 
‘“nherit the earth” nor bold enough to conquer it, 
and a lot more uncomplimentary adjectives. Has 
this just happened? Have the fates despoiled us? 
Is there a reason? How did we get this way? 

(If it eases you, say that others have been in 
similar case, that we are not the only ones left behind 


or who never got ahead. But I am thinking of ideals 


and possibilities.) 

Now, if you dare go with me into the operating 
room we’ll take a surgeon’s look into the situation. 

And, as an hypothesis to aid investigation, I 
propose this simple, blunt dilemma: ‘‘Either our goods 
are unsalable; or we are poor salesmen; or both! 

Observe, I am not audacious enough to raise a 
question whether our “gospel” is true and worth while; 
I only ask whether there is a demand or market for it, 
and whether we are capable of selling it. 

What is it we are offering? What is our “bid,” 
our “bait,” our rallying cry? 

We are catering a philosophy, credentialed as the 
real “mind of Christ.” Our “points” are that this 
interpretation is sound in .tself, that it is authentic, 


*Occasional sermon at the California State Convention at 
Santa Paula, May 17. 


that it has God and the universe in it and behind it, 
that it is reasonable, scientific, adequate, practical, 
sublime, satisfying. That description ought to give 
it vogue, if we can justify it, and there is any ‘“‘go”’ 
in it. 

Our boast is that we are liberal, progressive, 
that we take sides with intelligence, that we stand 
for “truth” though the heavens fall. Our method 
is argument, criticism, rationalization, disquisition. 
We arraign superstition, bigotry, conformity, ecclesi- 
asticism, authority. Always we address the intellect, 
the judgment, trying to modify or confirm men’s 
views. This is our challenge, our lure, our slogan. 

Well, it doesn’t work. The world passes by on 
the other side, usually without even a glance in our 
direction. What’s the answer? 

One answer is, that others are purveying the 
same thing, or something recommended as “just as 
good,”’ and often with more success. 
munity is large and there’s enough potential patronage 
to support us all, if we could get our share. 

A better answer is, that “wisdom”’ calling to the 
sons of men finds that the multitude isn’t much con- 
cerned to “get understanding.” The “truth” as such 
has few votaries. It must be well spiced and gar- 
nished, demand must be stimulated by window dis- 
play, side-shows, features, bargain days, or the finicky 
“fish do not bite.’ Mere merit, substantial values 
and courteous attendance, intrigue only the elite, 
and even these are not immune to color, frills, and 
window charms. ‘Truth in itself’’ is not much wanted. 

This may seem more fatal than it really is. We 
have a tradition that ‘‘truth,” the absolute verity, 
alone makes free. We never weary of citing the 
Johannine text of the Master’s own words. But 
Jesus was not speaking there of truth in an ideal or 
absolute sense, but of a particular doctrine—the one 
he was then enforcing. Jesus was not a philosopher; 
he was a dogmatist, a partisan, wholly attached and 
loyal to his own views, a gentle and tolerant doctrina- 
rian, but none the less insistent on what he conceived 
to be the truth. Of course, when we regard his views 
as visions, witness-bearing announcements of the 
hidden, eternal realities, he appears to us as a prophet 
rather than an intellectual imperialist. But at any 
rate he gives us no warrant for being mere excursion- 
ists or explorers into the realms of the unknown, for 
he tells us what is there. He also is aware that it is 
not a generality called ‘‘truth” that calls men to the 
colors, but specific truths, principles, causes, which 
afford a tangible grip. This is worth remembering, 
for it may save us from offering moonshine and murk, 
which must always be “caviare to the general.”’ 

But let us probe a little deeper. Is our “appeal 
to reason,” our laudation of “the open mind,” our 
commitment to intellectualism, adapted to the need 
and nature of men? The name for this cast of thought 
is “‘liberalism,”’ and we proudly wear that badge. 

Now, “liberalism” is not normally cohesive or 
constructive; rather it is granular, tangential, centrif- 
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ugal. It fuses only under heat, and that imperfectly, 
and momentarily. Is it capable of high temperature? 
There may be enthusiasm, passion, of pioneering, 
adventure, revolution, discovery, quest. Especially 
a new departure, while new, is often animated, coura- 
geous, popular. But the vital spark in “liberalism’’ 
as an active principle is the faith that “‘the best is 
yet to be.”’ 

Besides, the friendships of “‘liberalism’”’ are im- 
partial. It refuses all favorites. Dogma, form, fixa- 
tion of any sort, “draw a circle’ that shuts out every- 
thing alien. It is the business of “liberalism” to draw 
a larger circle that takes in what has excluded it. 

The sweep of this universal spirit takes your 
breath away in its flight. But, clearly, such a temper 
can not be anchored to anything that is “nailed down.” 
It rather patronizes the past than glories in it, for 
its “eye intent is on the visioned future bent.”’ Bland, 
amiable, charming, it may be; but it is unorganizable, 
will never swing into the abandon of a crusade, 
except, perhaps, the tireless trek that has no goal. 
It never camps, only bivouacs; its interest is in the 
march, not in setting up tents; not in raising crops, 
but in breeding new species. Its breadth precludes 
concentration, its forward look discounts its memory 
of yesterday, its many-sidedness forbids alliances, its 
magnanimity incapacitates it for being tense, while 
it forever schools itself to be calm, judicial, neutral, 
omnivorous. It creates by its vastness a sense of 
rooflessness, of being out under the stars, and never 
of being snugly ensconced by the fireside of simple, 
childlike faiths. 

This is essential, ideal, logical “‘liberalism,” 
and, much as it impresses me by its eagle soaring, I 
am glad my church is not liberal in this sense. Really 
we are not so, for we have a “doxy,” an “‘ism;’’ we 
have driven stakes and set up standards. We offer 
not an interrogation point but an answer. We are 
honestly orthodox in our own way, fundamentalists, 
indeed, according to a definition that suits us. We 
have a creed, a faith, which, though flexible and even 
somewhat tentative, is yet our working plan, and is 
the concrete structure of religion we are advertising. 
It is good to be “broad,” hospitable, teachable, and I 
wish we were more completely imbued with that 
spirit; but it is dangerous to be loose, unaffianced to 
anything, “without a country,” without a roof over 
our heads. I fear we have been impregnated with a 
virus of so-called freedom which considers doubt, 
merely as doubt, better than faith, and so relaxes the 
mental and moral fibers that they can grip nothing, 
but only fumble and grope. This is a poisonous kind 
of “liberalism,”’ and we have got to get it entirely out 
of our system or fall to pieces from stark disintegra- 
tion. 

For propaganda, at any rate, the illiberal who 
has a focus and a foothold is more effective than the 
mind that merely balances and floats. 
of authority, of antiquity, of supernatural alliance, 
in its very appeal to illusion, to romance, to imagina- 
tion, to trust and obedience, yes, in its picture of 
heaven and hell, the “great white throne” and angelic 
choirs and golden luxuriousness, this old myth, this 
fairy tale and child dream, finds men “where they 
live,” and plays the game they know. But we, too, 


In its aspects | 


have truths to tell, blessings to offer, profits to guaran- 
tee, romances to enkindle, emotions to thrill, com- 
mands to issue, if only we can cure ourselves of the 
sort of “liberalism”? which paralyzes, empties, scat- 
ters us -as dust on the wind. 

Is, there, then, no place for us in the sun? Have 
we inherited a treasure so entailed that we can not 
pass it out to the world? Is if futile, quixotic, to 
declare our ‘‘message,’”’ our beautiful specialty, as a 
relief from the austerities and puerilities of “old time 
religion,” a summons to unclouded faith and abound- 
ing life? - 

Well, my reply is, we can not tell without trying. 
I for one have still a lot of confidence in Universalism, 
the kind which is distilled and implied in our modest 
creed. It seems to me to hold potentialities, not only 
of philosophic harmony and sufficiency, but of prac- 
tical social adjustments and personal ministry, which 
are hardly as yet more than theoretical, because un- 
tested. 

Here we come to our second alternative. Is the 
backwardness of our church in coming forward due to 
our inept handling of our tools and opportunities? 

Let us take our bearings, have a little analysis. 

(a) A good salesman must know and appreciate 
his goods. 

(b) He must be dead in earnest. 

(c) He must be an expert, a psychologist. 

(a) The indications are that neither our pulpits 
nor our pews have more than a vague, casual appre- 
hension of the inner and wider meanings of the faith 
they glibly subscribe to, or of its potency as a life 
force. | ; 

One of the recent indications is the easy, senti- 
mental acceptance of the pet phrase of the ‘joint 
statement on inter-church relations” that ‘‘Chris- 
tianity is primarily a way of life,’’ which reads like 
going over horse, foot, and dragoons to the behaviorist 
position. Had they said, “a way of life based on a 
view of life,’ those who regard correct thinking as 
essential to a true discipleship might have been ap- 
peased. As it stands, it seems to mean: Never mind 
the tree; the fruit is what we are after. I can not con- 
ceive how any one who sees that the “way of life’ 
is necessarily guided by the understanding of “things 
as they are’ or as we suppose them to be, could have 
consented to a statement which offers amiability or 
purity or piety, or whatever the “way of life’ is de- 
fined to be, as, the one thing needful. 

Because of this superficial glossing over of what 
our Universalism declares to be ‘‘the facts in the 
case,” we have no well worked out conception of the 
significance of our universals and affirmations, as 
related to every sort of current thinking and current 
conduct, or of the distinctive character of the Uni- 
versalist Christian who exemplifies this understanding. 
Of course there are many things which all good men, 
not to say Christians, will do alike—not merely Con- 


. gregationalists and Universalists and Unitarians, but 


Quakers, and Roman Catholics, and Buddhists, and 
Atheists, and Ethical Culturists. But there are things 
these do which we can not do and ought not to do; 
and we do things which they would not consider 
allowable. With utmost mutual respect and good- 
will, it is our cue to develop a true Universalist type 
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of manhood, and to honor and trust it, however ec- 
eentric it may appear to others. 

As it is, we have no “‘message,” not even of full- 
formed philosophy, let alone of spirit and life. Our 
preaching is vagrant, hit-or-miss, in choice of themes, 
guided by casual promptings or by calculation of 
advertising value; in a loose way it is “liberal,” but 
mot consistently and resolutely Universalist, not 
constructive or even consecutive—it is going nowhere, 
and it gets nowhere. 

St. Paul said he had determined to preach noth- 
ing but “Christ crucified’’—as he conceived it rather 
a lean curriculum, though on that very account it 
had edge and point. My belief is that Universalist 
pulpits should preach nothing but Umiversalism—as 
1 conceive it an ample and inclusive curriculum, in- 
terpreting every fact, law, duty, situation, relation, by 
the postulates of our faith. It would not be monoto- 
nous, but infinitely varied and rich, though it would 
have the erective power of “‘line upon line, precept 
upon precept.’’ No hearer would depart complaining 
that he did not see what we were driving at, or how 
we were differentiated from others. And the prac- 
tical effect would be to say, ‘““Now that you know these 
things, happy are you if you do them.” If you do not 
do them, you can never know them. Ours is a unique, 
authoritative, mandatory message; it is up to us as 
preachers to stick to our text, to do it tactfully, 
warmingly, but doggedly. 

A “Universalist”’ should mean something besides 
indifferentist, but does it? Is there any single trait 
that can be called “‘Universalist’”” which we have and 
others lack? Are we even sure that if you prick a 
Universalist the “milk of human kindness” will run 
out? Is this because we have failed to hew to the 
line, or even to draw a line? I think I can guess.why 
the Israelites were forbidden to “‘number’” them- 
selves: it was the fear that they would get to thinking 
‘of size rather than quality. Now, quality comes from 
being relentlessly, punctiliously loyal to criterion. 
It is possible to be so broad as to be promiscuous, so 
versatile as to be volatile, so liberal as to rattle like 
-dried peas in a can, so open-minded as to gape and 
never swallow. 

We should have a test and use it. For myself, I 
have condensed all my faith into the Pauline summary, 
“One God and Father of all, who is over all and through 
all and in all.”’ I can think of nothing germane to 
Universalism that is not included here. The Father- 
hood involves sonship and brotherhood. What else 
is there? And whatever we have to say can be geared 
up to this premise, as basis and as motive. Is it 
peace, or prohibition, or personal liberty, or purity, 
or passion, or philanthropy—the final urge and norm 
of all these are given in the grand premise. Isn’t it so? 
And isn’t it our business to keep that logic, that in- 
defeasible authority, before men, instead of sponsor- 
ing these causes by the current, ‘‘take-it-for-granted”’ 


assumptions of the hour? A new meaning and atighter .° 


grip are secured for these appeals when we show that 
they are not merely opportune, convenient, ad- 
vantageous, or even ‘‘wise,” but that they are neces- 
sary as corollaries and applications of the eternal 
realities we have formulated. It may be there are 
issues which can not be settled at once by reference 
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to the Universalist standard; if so, they can not be 
“settled” at all, for the present, and can only ride 
along tentatively on the plea of experience, or sym- 
pathy, .or convenience, or some such adventitious 
rule—such as marriage and divorce, taxation, race 
and national questions, free speech, ete. But in the 
last analysis I believe that the Universalism of the 
text cited gives us our safest clue to every moral and 
spiritual, if not also every scientific, artistic, political, 
industrial and social, solution. At any rate, we have 
set up a standard and we should dignify and justify 
it by constant and confident recourse to it. 

It is not the pulpit alone; the membership is 
likewise ignorant and undrilled in the interpretative 
principles of Universalism. Can a Universalist be 
bigoted, unforgiving, intolerant, afraid of progress, 
pharisaic towards races, sects, classes, stingy, distrust- 
ful, afraid of death, apathetic towards great move- 
ments in the name of justice, temperance, education, 
humanity, culture, enlightenment? Of course we all 
come short of the ideal. What I mean is: Have we, 
do we recognize, the ideal as compulsory? Or are we 
permitted to hold our “private opinions” on such 
matters? Surely, there is no logical escape from the 
implications, the requirements, of the Universalist 
faith. If these practical meanings of the faith had 
been bindingly inculeated, not as amiable or even 
lofty behavior, but as of the essence of the philosophy 
we have dared espouse; if, instead of half-apologeti- 
cally arguing or recommending, we had made it our 
loyalty to draw the true conclusions, to apodictically 
tell ourselves what manner of folks we are obliged to 
be in simple consistency, should we have so many who 
regard respectability as a sufficient badge, so many who 
absolve themselves from discipleship, who feel they 
compliment the church by entering it, and fulfil their 
responsibility by a meager contribution? Often and 
often I recur to the statement that “‘they took note 
of them that they had been with Jesus;” and I wonder 
whether Universalists can be traced and classified 
that way. Or, rather, I do not wonder: I know they 
can not be. 

(b) So much by way of emphasizing the point 
that Universalism has not yet been fairly tried as a 
lure, and we can not pronounce upon its pulling 
power with men till we have set up the magnet and 
turned on the current. 

Have we been sincere and serious in our steward- 
ship? One hesitates to accept the charge so often 
leveled against us; but it is something to take to heart 
that we have not always made the impression of 
being thoroughly in earnest. _When men say I am 
wrong, I do not wince, for that is what I say of them. 
But it does embarrass me to be accused of trifling 
with my job, especially when I haven’t at hand a 
cutting “tw quoque.” Such an estimate of my motives 
rather “puts me out of commission,” destroys my 
primary point of contact. How can I convince a 
man who sneers that I am only pretending? I fear 
my conscience is not entirely clear, and that I assume 
I am not the only one who is holding back something 
from a complete fidelity. 

Do we mean it? A sign of ree earnestness 
is being always “‘on the job,” putting first things first, 
loving and serving with all one’s might. To parody a 
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familiar line, ‘others may work from sun to sun, but a 
minister’s work is never done.”” But suppose it seems 
to be done, that he has idle time hanging on his hands, 
that he has to seek diversions and avocations to em- 
ploy his energies, that he carries side-lines to turn to 
when his stunt has been performed, that he develops 
interest in activities not related to his ministerial 
task, but obviously related to his personal indulgence 
and secular advantage. Is it too much to expect a 
minister to know how to keep busy with his business, 
to find use for every talent, every hour, every energy, 
in feeding the bread of life to the community, in build- 
ing up the kingdom of heaven where he is? Could he 
satisfy himself with a perfunctory, routine program, 
if he was stirred to the depth with the sight of so many 
“sheep without a shepherd,” of so many lambs out of 
the fold, so many homes broken by vice, greed, lust, 
so many opportunities to sweeten and soften the lives 
- of unhappy men and women? After all, is he a mere 
professionalist, hired to do only certain things, and 
not called to “work over time?” 

On the other hand, do members honestly take 
up the cross and follow their Leader? Have they any 
idea that membership means that? There is so much 
for a loving, devoted discipleship to do “‘in his name.” 
There is the “‘good Samaritan,”’ for an example, there 
is the suggestion of actively ‘“‘going about doing good;’’ 
there is the telling the good news by word, by litera- 
ture, by personal service; there is the “visiting the 
widows and orphans in their affliction,” and “keeping 
oneself unspotted from the world;’” and, perhaps most 
urgent of all, the ‘“‘going into the highways and by- 
ways, and compelling men to come to the feast of life, 
that my house may be full.’”’ Oh, yes, I understand 
men and women have something to do besides propa- 
ganda, and missioning, and working for the church. 
Notwithstanding the Master summoned men to 
“Jeave all and follow him,” I think he did not intend 
to be narrow and unreasonable. But then, too, there 
is the common observation that men usually “‘find 
time to do what they want to do;”’ and it is not a ques- 
tion of so many hours or so many errands, but of the 
devoted heart and settled purpose to be “‘a doer, not 
just a hearer of the word.’”’ And, without morbidly 
looking over the wall to envy our neighbors, I can not 
rid myself of the feeling that there are Christians in 
the world who are “going about their Father’s busi- 
ness,” without neglecting their own proper affairs 
either. Let us not fool ourselves: this being a thor- 
oughbred Universalist is not merely enjoying the 
sunshine of a great hope, or lolling about while the 
kingdom is brought in on wheels, and if we do not 
take it seriously, if we do not invest ourselves in it, 
we can not complain that it becomes sterile. 

(c) Are we good salesmen? In addition to the 
merit of the “act,’”’ and to being keen and keyed up, 
there is the know-how of the artist, the special art of 
“putting it over.” 

I have the feeling that we have not paid much 
attention to this requisite of effectualness. Indeed, 
my impression is that we have rather scoffed at it. 
We have preferred to say with Emerson, “I covet 
truth; beauty (or any other feather for the arrow) is 
unripe childhood’s cheat.” Talmadge has been 
quoted as declaring, ‘The cardinal sin in a preacher 
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is to be uninteresting.”” But we shrugged our shoul- 
ders at that ‘“‘charlatan.” And in general we have 
considered it undignified and a kind of clap-trap to 
put our audience under any spell with a view to de- 
cisions and “amens,’” wishing to leave them cool 
and calm for a judicial verdict. Well, they have been 
cool all right, if not even languid and long-suffer- 
ing. Often they have complimented the ‘“‘fine ser- 
mon,” but as with the New England weather in Mark 
Twain’s comment, they “haven’t done anything 
about it.” ; 

The trouble has been “single-track” pulpiteer- 
ing. I would not say we have been too intellectual, 
but we have mainly had only one string to our bow. 
Very little have we addressed the will, with a strong 
challenge to immediate and specific action. Almost 
wholly we have failed in, or even shrunk from, stirring 
up the emotions. Indeed, if I am not mistaken, we 
have made only lame and timid approaches to the 
conscience, with a “thou shalt’ or “thou shalt not.’ 
Now, to my conception Universalism is peculiarly 
a religion that can be aimed at the heart, the will, and 
the conscience. It is not just a philosophy or a series 
of propositions, but an exhibit of ineffable realities, 
which one can not appreciate without a stretching of 
the mind, a tugging at the heart-strings, a longing to 
be “sent” and “used,” and confession of the contrite’ 
spirit that we have “sinned and come short ’’of duty 
and of opportunity. 

And as the preaching has been thus limited in 
appeal, so the people have adopted a standard of 
propriety and decorum, which they impose with 
considerable strictness. No excitement, no “fea: 
tures,’ no “scolding” (by which they mean being 
urged to greater faithfulness), no “‘hallelujahs’ or 
hand-clapping, no tears or ‘“‘gushing” in the pulpit— 
be mannerly, be self-contained, whatever you do— 
and don’t be “evangelistic,” don’t be dictatorial. 
Above all, don’t hit out at actual iniquities, don’t call 
a spade a spade; be discreet, be tolerant, be good- 
natured. Something like this in general, though, of 
course, there are variations and exceptions. The re- 
sult is passivity and complacency in the pews, and 
not seldom an unacknowledged timidity in the pulpit. 
And then we wonder why we don’t grow or attain 
power! 

These reflections could be extended into many 
particulars, but enough is enough. If we catch the 
hint, we can work out the details ourselves. I think 


_we should apply ourselves to that task. We need a 


concrete, definitive, unabashed Universalism, that can 
not only soar into the empyrean of glorious prophecy, 
but bring the living creed down to day-by-day 
embodiment of the truths we affirm. We need some- 
thing of the “Old Hickory” emphasis and abandon, 
which says, “By the Lord, we'll put this church of 
ours on the map where the white spot rests!” or that 
of Farragut, “Damn the torpedoes! Full steam 
ahead!’ We need to cultivate the ‘‘wisdom of ser- 
pents” while gentle as doves, the wisdom of the “‘chil- 
dren of this world,” the “go get it’ resolution which 
believes that the world is willing, but it will never ask 
us. In a word, let’s stop preening ourselves and ex- 
cusing ourselves. We are the Masters of our fate, 
we are the Captains of our souls! 
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Our Prayers Together 


S. Laurine Freeman 


Sunday 
Acquaint now thyself with him, and be at peace; 
thereby good shall come unto thee. Job 22 : 21. 


The more. you come into communion with God, 
catch His spirit, understand His life; the more quick 
your eye becomes to detect the spiritual life of other 
men though it be hidden under the strangest forms, 
the more broad your heart grows to embrace it. 
Coming to love God is like climbing a high mountain. 
It takes you upon the open summit of spiritual sym- 
pathy, close to the sun. Thence you look out into 
unguessed regions of noble thought and living, with 
which you never dreamed that you had anything to do. 
. . . There never was a man who really tried to serve 
God who did not have his sympathy with his fellow 
men widened thereby. 


On the Mountain Top 

Dear world, I behold but your lergeness; I forget that aught evil 
or mean 

Ever marred the vast sphere of your beauty over which as a 
lover I jean. 

And not by our flaws will God judge us; His love keeps ournoblest 
in sight: 3 

Dear world, our low life smks behind us; we look up to His in- 
fmite height. 


Lucy Larcom. 


Monday 

Come and see. John 1 : 46. 

Everywhere this invitation rings through the 
world. True, the spirit which we send out in answer 
to the invitation must be the large use of our faculties. 
Not merely the outward eye must see, the mind must 
see as well. It is not answering the whole invitation 
unless the whole man goes and sees with all his powers 
of vision. The eye sees phenomena; the soul sees 
causes underlymg and connecting the phenomena. 
We must not stop merely with what the eye sees, and, 
having written down the fact we have discovered, call 
that the all of science, and brand all beyond as super- 
stition. It is not superstition, not prejudice, but 
science still, spiritual science, when the mind sees a 
causal will, out of which all phenomena proceed, and 
the heart feels a mighty love beating through all the 


ordered system. It is not well to live and see only .- 


from the eyes and brain outward. 


Tuesday 
We love him because he first loved us. 1 John 
eta be 


To know that long before I cared for Him, He 
cared for me; that while I wandered up and down in 
carelessness, perhaps while I was plunging deep in 
flagrant sin, God’s eye was never off me for a moment, 
He was always watching for the imstant when His 
hand might touch me and His voice might speak to 
me, there is nothing which can appeal to a man like 
that. The man is stone whom that does not appeal 
to. When, touched by the knowledge of that untir- 
ing love, a man gives himself at last to God, every 


act of loving service which he does afterwards is fired 
and colored by the power of gratitude, surprised grat- 
itude, out of which it springs. How shall he overtake 
this love which has so much the start of him? This 
is what makes his service eager and enthusiastic. It 
is a “reasonable service,” justified by the sublime 
reason of the soul which loves its God because He 
first loved it. - 


I Kit my heart for Thy heart— 
Thy heart sole resting-place for mine: 
Shall Thy heart crave for my heart, 
And shall not mind crave back for Thine? 
Christina Rossziii. 


Wednesday 


The communion of the Holy Ghost be with you 
all. 2 Cor. 13 : 14. 


The doctrine of the Holy Ghost is a continual 
protest against every constantly recurring tendency 
to separate God from the current world. A God who 
made the world and left it to run its course under the 
tyranny of force and law; a God who redeemed the 
world eighteen centuries ago and left it to be blessed by 
or to miss the blessing of the redemption which He had 
provided—neither of these ideas of Deity can com- 
prehend the truth of God the Holy Ghost. A present 
God, an ever-living God, an ever-pleading, ever-help- 
ing, ever-saving God—this is the God whom Christ 
told of and promised, the God who came in the miracle 
of Pentecost and is forever here. . . . Wherever 
men’s dealing with each other, or men’s value of 
each other, is colored with the influence of the truth 
that we live in a world full of God, wherever our com- 
munion with each other takes place through Him, 
the sacredness and usefulness of what we are to each 
other resulting from what He is to all of us, then our 
communion is a communion of the Holy Ghost. 

We faintly hear, we dimly see, 
In differmg phrase we pray: 
But, dim or clear, we own in Thee 
The Light, the Truth, the Way. 
; Whittier. 
Thursday 

The good will of him that dwelt in the bush. 

Deut. 33 : 16. 


The identity of God’s eternal being stretches 
under, and gives consistence to, our fragmentary lives. 
God’s eternity makes our time coherent. And so it 
was God in the old bush that made it still visible to 
Moses across the eventful interval. He saw that 
bush when all the other bushes of Egypt had faded out 
of sight, because that bush was on fire with God. And 
as Christianity is the most vivid of all religions, with 
its personally manifested God, there is a'more perfect 
unity in a Christian life than in any other. It keeps 
all its parts, and from its consummations looks baek 
with gratitude and love to its beginnings. . . . The 
feet that go up to God into the mountain, at the end, 
are the same that first put off their shoes besides the 
burning bush. This is why the Christian, more than 
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other men, not merely dares but loves to look back 
and remember. 
Help me to look behind, before, 
To make my past and future form 
A bow of promise, meeting o’er 


The darkness of my day of storm. 
Phebe Cary. 


Friday 
What is the chaff to the wheat? saith the Lord. 
Jerecas cee 


Never be afraid to bring the transcendent mys- 
teries of our faith, Christ’s life and death and resur- 
rection, to the help of the humblest and commonest 
of human wants. There is a sort of preaching which 
keeps them for the great emergencies, and soothes 
the common sorrows and rebukes the common sins 
with lower considerations of economy. Such preaching 
fails. It neither appeals to the lower nor to the 
higher perceptions of mankind. | It is useful neither as 
law nor gospel. It is like a river that is frozen too 
hard to be navigable, but not hard enough to bear. 
Never fear to bring the sublimest motives to the 
smallest duty, and the most infinite comfort to the 
smallest trouble. They will prove that they belong 
there if only the duty and the trouble are real. 


Saturday 

“The good will of him that dwelt in the bush” . . . 
In some church-pew, in some closet’s privacy, in some 
stillness or some crowd, years ago the fire came; the 
common life about you burned with the sudden pres- 
ence of Divinity; God called you, and you gave your- 
self to God. I bid you look back and see the mercy 
that has led you ever since, and strengthen your hope 
and courage and charity and faith as you remember 
the long, long good-will of Him that dwelt in the bush. 
And some of you are standing just by the bushside 
still, the shoes off your feet, the voice of God in your 
ears, lifted up with the desire for the new life of Christ. 
You are determined to be His, for He has called you. 
Well, till the end of life here and hereafter will be only 
the unfolding of this personal love which seems to you 
so dear and so mysterious now. The mercy which 
takes you unto its bosom at last in heaven, will be still 
the old familiar good-will of Him that dwelt in the bush. 


My blessings all come back to me, 
And round about me stand; 
Help me to climb their dizzy stairs, 
Until I touch Thy hand. 
Alice Cary. 


Selections this week are from ‘‘Good Cheer for a Year,” a 
Phillips Brooks year book compiled by W. M. L. Jay. 


The Living Soul 


W. B. Watson 


AG) Y two articles in answer to Mr. Fletcher 
ji} have been based on the proposition that 
all life belongs to spirit, not matter; 

wAsid} that there is only one kind of life and that 
e never exists apart from spirit. As the Epistle of 
James puts it, ““The body, apart from the spirit, is 
dead.”’ 

Building on this thought, I would like to state 
clearly a few reasons for what, with me, amounts to 
a reasoned conviction, an established belief in a future 
life. 

_ My first reason for this belief is sentimental and 
unconvincing. It is that too many who have been 
dear to me have passed into the unknown for me to be 
unmindful of their fate, or to cease to wonder whether 
they may not still be living in some higher plane, see- 
ing me, but themselves unrevealed to my dull, limited, 
imperfect, material human sight. My eyes belong to 
the electron system that we call matter, and they can 
see nothing that lies beyond that system. 

My second reason for believing in a future life is 
of more serious and weighty import. If those I loved 
have gone forever into nothingness, the loss is great 
indeed, for it involves the loss of faith in life itself. 
We have a principle of conservation in nature that 
teaches that real existence can never be lost. If the 
lives I knew and valued have ceased to exist, if they 
have vanished and gone, they were hever anything 
real, else they would have been conserved. 

If life is actual, a real substance outside the elec- 
tron system, a non-material something, it could never 
change to nothing and cease to be. 

If nothingness is now the fate of those who are 
here no more, they were always nothing. They were 


merely chemical and mechanical reactions that took 
place in marvelous bodily machines that blind nature, 
without thought, plan or purpose, had built up out 
of dead matter. The bodily machine stopped work- 
ing and that was all, no loss, just a stoppage. My 
mother, during life, was a nervous system that acted 
chemically in a loving, intelligent and life-like way. 
This explanation of what my mother was is extremely 
startling. . 

The idea that my friends were nothing more than 
wonderful chemical compounds soon grows into a kind 
of dilemma in my thought. We will assume that ex- 
tinction is to be the certain fate of those who breathe 
the breath of mortal life. The breath stops and so 
does the life. If I must believe that my friends were 
merely material contrivances, that they were ma- 
chines and nothing more, my mind calls loudly for 
an explanation of how such marvelous, thoughtful, 
loving, purposive machines came into existence with- 
out anything higher than matter to direct their 
growth. How could such sapient, beautiful con- 
trivances have ever evolved without plan, purpose, 
supervision, mind or thought? What a wonderful 
thing dead matter is if it can gather itself together 
and produce such marvelous results? I am humanly 
credulous, but when I am asked to believe such an 
explanation of my friends as the chemico-mechanical 
theory involves, I must modestly say that such faith 
isnotinme. I can not accept the creed. I must hold 
to the more reasonable hypothesis. I must believe 
that my mother and my friends were of an order 
quite outside the phenomena of chemistry, wholly 
different from material reactions of any kind, and 
that their living dispositions and powers were not ac- 
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counted for by any bodily contrivance that was 
material and nothing else. The ‘‘something else’ 
that alone accounts for life, may as well be called 
spirit. Being something, a spirit can never change 
into nothing; a substance can never lose its being; 
. a thing can never become a vacuum. 

Spirit has properties peculiar to itself as spirit, 
and these qualities are of a different order from the 
attributes of matter, because spirit belongs to a dif- 
ferent order. Perception, retention, emotion, thought 
and purpose are as characteristic of the spirit-sub- 
stance as extension, weight, hardness and tempera- 
ture are of matter, but the two orders are distinct in 
character. How can any one logically assert that 
both orders of phenomena originate in the same un- 
derlying substance? 

My mother still lives in my memories of her, but 
I am told that these memories consist of peculiar 
molecular arrangements in the cells of my brain, 
traces left in the same cells that originally received 
the sense impressions caused by her bodily presence. 
More than a third of a century has passed since the 
last of those traces was made. The material of the 
brain cells has been renewed several times during the 
interim, but without destroying the memories. At 
each renewal, the old pattern was faithfully preserved. 
Who held the blue print of that pattern in order to 
restore the details of memory so perfectly? Who 
was the architect that supervised the process of re- 
newal? Who was the builder who took out the old 
material and grafted in the new so skillfully that the 
pictures that pass before my consciousness have suf- 
fered no change through all these rebuildings of the 
cells? Is matter intelligent enough to be that archi- 
tect and supervise the renewal of its own structure? 

I am thinking about a certain golden day in my 
childhood when I was with my mother on the sandy 
shore of one of the Great Lakes. How many million 
cells are thrown into agitation to produce this memory, 
and how many other cells, charged with emotion, are 
in a state of turmoil of dancing atoms? The nerve 
processes that connect the cells at the synapses are 
all renewals. Did unintelligent matter superintend 
the replacing of the connecting paths between the 
cells? 

It seems to me that it is plainer and more logical 
for me to go on believing that my sacred memories 
belong to my soul or spirit, than to try to picture 
them as a whirl of atoms in a net-work of microscop- 
ical cells, all of which are copies of the originals. 
The picture of what is supposed to take place in the 
cells is so different from what I experience as memory 
that I fear I will never be able to identify the two as 
one and the same thing. 

What is actually located in the cells is life. Each 
cell in my body is a little organism, performing its 
own functions, assimilating its own food from the 
blood, and at last dying its own death. My cells will 
live longer than I will. Their lives are separate from 
my life. The last one will succumb when rigor mortis 
is complete in the frame I have abandoned. 

“The farther modern physiology progresses,’ 
says Tigerstedt, an eminent authority on human 
physiology, “the more clearly it appears that the 
cell, or, as Brucke appropriately calls it, the ele- 
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mentary organism, represents the unit of the body.” 
Each of my thirty thousand million cells is a little, 
living, separate organism, serving my body needs, but 
each as much a single living thing as any one of the 
swimming cells that float free as living creatures in 
the water of a swamp. Evolutionary science is 
distinct in tracing the many-celled body back to the 
single-celled animal. Each cell possesses a wisdom 
all its own. Some are chemists working in my glands. 
Their knowledge surpasses my knowledge, or any 
other man’s. They know how to combat my foes, 
the “‘germs.’’ My gastric cells know how to prepare 
me for a big dinner of meat, and they prepare dif- 
ferently than they would if I ate only vegetables. 
The cells in my pancreas know how to increase my 
immunity to carbo-hydrates—they make insulin. 
My brain cells, through their long, living processes, 
parts of their own minds and bodies, bring me into 
contact with the world and furnish me with a means 
of controlling the cells in my muscles. Why do I 
refer to all this physiology? It is because I want to 
say that as a living unit a cell has something else to do 
beside storing my memories. Being separately alive, 
it has dim memories of its own that need storing. ~ 

There is also another reason for knowing some- 
thing about our living cells. Current philosophy is 
prone to engage in many unfruitful discussions about 
the relation of mind to matter. Our minds are not 
in contact with matter. They are cushioned off from 
that by being in direct contact with life, the life that 
resides in the multitude of our cells. Cell life comes 
in contact with matter, but that belongs to cytology, 
not to human psychology. The cell knows how it 
uses matter and fabricates a body for itself. We are 
shut off from that direct awareness and may, perhaps, 
never be able to know just how the cell performs its 
tasks. As human beings, we have no immediate 
interest in the discussion as to what constitutes the 
relationship between mind and matter, further than 
to assume that the cell has a mind. 

Matter is something outside of life. It is dead. 
Life belongs to something else. As Professor Driesch 
shouts, ‘‘there is no such thing as living substance,” 
and he should have added, save spirit, or entelechy, 
as he prefers to call it. 

“The body, apart from the spirit, is dead.” 

I will close with three statements, each intended 
as a challenge to thought. 

The first is that nothing can happen to the ma- 
terial in my body to deprive it of life, for every atom 
of it is already dead. 

The second is that when, at last, I step aside 
from my body, while I may be concerned about the 
little cell-lives that must shortly pass away, I know 
that their lives are so closely connected with the 
Universal Wisdom that they will probably blend again 
with His being. Edison suggests this possibility in 
his recent birthday interview. 

The last is more cheerful in tone. ‘I am a living 
soul, a soul that contains all the life I have, and this 
soul, this something, can never fade away and be- 
come nothing and cease to be. It will also retain its 
properties of perception, thought and memory, for 
these are of its nature and constitute the essence of 
its being. 
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New Interest in the 


HE correspondence of the General Superin- 
=, tendent shows clearly the new interest in 
the Washington church ‘project. After the 
emt) §=publication in the Christzan Leader of June 
18 18 of the list of memorials still available letters began 
coming in like the following: 


June 20, 1927 

My dear Dr. Lowe: 

Mr. and I would like to give $— toward the 
Washington church, and I am writing to ask if there is 
any memorial to be had for that amount. 

We hope to pay this before the Hartford Con- 
vention. Think we can do so next month. 

Sincerely, 


June 19, 1927. 


My dear Dr. Lowe: 

Reading in the Leader of June 18, I see a list of 
memorials for the Washington church. We lost a young 
man from our Sunday school in the World War. When 
the subject of the Washington church first came up at a 
National Convention, pledged that we would 
give $— in memory of this young man. We raised 
nearly the required amount. Then it was left in our - 
Sunday school treasury. I wish you would tell me the 
cost of some of the memorial pews. I have not been 
authorized to say what we will do. Knowing about 
our raising the amount we have and the purpose for 
which it was raised, I feel that it should be used for 
that purpose if possible. Are there any other memorials 
that would cost not over $—? I will bring it before 
the Sunday School Association when I know what can 
be done. 


Sincerely yours, 


Dr. John S. Lowe. 
Dear Friend: 
has written me in regard to the sug- 
gestions you made to her fora gift to the Washington 
Memorial Church from our organization, for which we 
are setting aside at present $— to be increased later to 
$—. We have agreed that we would like you to re- 
serve one of the windows for us. 

Yours very cordially, 


June 20, 1927. 
My ceir Dr. Lowe: 

Your article in the Leader concerning the memorials 
in the Washington City church interests me very much. 
I am writing you to know if there is a window or col- 
umn or perhaps the chancel rail that would not cost 
over $—. I would like to know just what we could 
get for that amount, other than pews. 

I will thank you for information concerning the 
memorials and the cost of them. 

Very sincerely, 


Dr. Lowe in the article referred to wrote in part 
as follows: 

“Many of the choicest memorials have already 
been taken by individuals and by groups. Only two 
of the eight clerestory windows, the most beautiful 
in the church, are now available. The chancel win- 
dows, the pulpit, the lectern, or reading desk, the 
communion table and the rose window have been 


Washington Church 


spoken for, and the same applies to other memorials. 
The church schools of the denomination have set out 
to raise $15,000 for the church school rooms and the 
baptistry as a memorial to Dean Leonard, who was 
the originator of Children’s Sunday: They will suc- 
ceed in their endeavors, as they always do in every- 
thing they undertake. 

“A few weeks ago two of the leading workers in | 
one of our churches called me aside and said: ‘Our 
minister is still with us.in the flesh. We hope we are 
to have him for many years yet, but we would like 
to place something in the National Memorial Church 
while he is with us as a testimonial of our apprecia- 
tion of his long and conspicuous term of service to 
his church and his denomination. We wish to show 
him this mark of esteem and affection while he is 
living.’ A beautiful thought worthy of consideration 
by friends in other churches. 

“T am writing this article because a rather serious 
problem confronts me. Time flies. I can not quic ly 
reach all of the friends who will want to place me- 
morials in the National Church and who have good 
reason for desiring particular consideration. The 
number of memorials available is limited. Th 
going fast. 

“T am making my calls primarily in behalf of the 
major memorials. I am visiting people who are nat- 
urally going to be interested in seeing to.it that cer- 
tain memorials are dedicated to outstanding minis- 
ters and members of the laity whose names have been 
prominently written into the history of our denomina- 
tion. I do not intend to overlook any one, but I do 
not know all of the people who would like to remem- 
ber some loved one with a pew or a window or a 
column. I am appending to this article a list of the 
specific memorials in the National Church. Many of 
them are no longer available, but I give the whole 
list that readers of the Leader may gain an impres- 
sion of the idea as a whole upon which we are working.” 


List of Memorials 
I. Cloister Section: 
Tower. 
S Street Entrance Doors. 
Three Windows. 
II. Main Auditorium: 
Thirty-six Center Aisle Pews. 
Twenty-four Side Aisle Pews. 
Twelve Short Side Aisle Pews. 
Nine Gallery Pews. 
Hight Columns. 
Eight Bays, including windows. 
Eight Windows, Upper Section. 
One Rose Window Front. 
Ten Lighting Pendants. 
Baptistry. 
Chancel Rail. 
Pulpit. 
Reading Desk. 
Communion Table. 
Four Chancel Chairs. 
Pipe Organ. 
Six Choir Seats. 
Chancel Windows. 
Minister’s Room. 
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Dr. Shutter Honored 


= TER a week of special dedicatory exercises, 
@| the churches of Minneapolis united Sun- 
day evening, June 12, in a great city-wide 

4e2| religious service in the beautiful new Munic- 
ipal Auditorium. The Council of Churches, of 
which the Rey. Irvin E. Deer, D. D., is executive 
secretary, had arranged the program, and Catholics, 
Jews and Protestants of all denominations united in 
this great service, with a representative from each of 
the three great branches of the church on the program. 
To Dr. Marion D. Shutter of the Church of the 
Redeemer fell the honor of presiding at the service, 
in recognition of forty-six years of continuous service 
in the ministry in the city. 

The great auditorium, which seats over 12,000 
people, was crowded to the doors within fifteen min- 
utes after the doors were opened, while hundreds 
stood during the whole service in the rear aisles, and 
three thousand more stood in the street outside the 
doors and heard the entire service through loud- 
speakers. 

The Rev. John Dunphy, pastor of the Church of 
the Ascension (Catholic), introduced Dr. Shutter as 
not only one of the leaders of the religious and philan- 
thropic life of the city, but as a leading citizen and a 
Christian gentleman. Dr. Shutter responded, giving 
the key-note of the meeting, “The Fundamental 
Importance of Religious Institutions to the Com- 
munity,” as follows: 


The theme that will be discussed to-night is, “The Funda- 
mental Importance of Religious Institutions to the Community.” 
It will be discussed from the standpoint of a Protestant, a Ro- 
man Catholic, and a Jew; and when they have finished, I am 
sure you will conclude, “These three are one!” 

The Manufacturers’ Association, under whose auspices 
various exhibits have marked the opening of this auditorium, 
realize that the opening would have been strangely incomplete 
without this service. There is something more in the life of a 
community than its business and its industries, something more 
than even its art and its music and its education. That more 
vital and fundamental something is religion. 

Religion is faith in a spiritual world and the working out of 
life’s problems and relationships under the influence of that 
faith; and that means the problems of the community as well 
as of the individual. For while these community problems re- 
quire experience and experiment, they require also the convic- 
tion that a solution is possible, and that the Hebrew dream of a 
Holy City is not altogether a delusion. This faith is kept alive 
by the institutions in which religion takes shape! 

Religion takes shape and form in the institutions of the 


church and the temple. Without these, there would be no fac- . 


tories or railroads. Where the voice of prayer and praise is 
silent, the hum of industry ceases and the market-place becomes 
deserted. Men talk about ‘supporting’ the church; it is the 
church that supports them, that creates the conditions in which 
they live and carry on their affairs. There is no one in all this 
audience who does not owe more, in happiness, in security, in 
success, to the institutions of religion and that for which they 
stand, than those institutions have ever received from him. 

(1) From these institutions of religion proceed the influences 
that make for character; and character is the foundation of 
business. Society rests upon the Ten Commandments. 


“Tf these fail, 
Then is the pillared firmament but rottenness, 
And the Earth’s base built on stubble.” 


(2) From these institutions proceed the influences that 
make for the amenities and courtesies of social life; that makes 
it possible for human beings to live together in society. 

‘Factories and railways,’ says Theodore Roosevelt, in a 
letter to Mistral, the French poet, ‘‘are good up to a certain 
point; but courage and endurance, love of wife and child, love 
of home and country . . . love of beauty in man’s work and in 
nature, love and emulation of daring and of lofty endeavor, the 
homely workaday virtues and the heroic virtues—these are better 
still, and if they are lacking, no piled-up riches, no roaring, clang- 
ing industrialism, no feverish and many-sided activity, shall 
avail either the individual or the nation. I do not undervalue 
these things of a nation’s body; I only desire that they shall 
not make us forget that beside the nation’s body there is also the 
nation’s soul.’’ And I am speaking the language of sober truth 
—not the hackneyed phrase of professional evangelism—when 
I say that only religion can save the soul of the nation or of the 
city. 

(3) From these institutions proceed the influences that 
consider the submerged and unfortunate, that bring light and 
healing. The hospital, the settlement, the orphanage, the agen- 
cies of relief and of rehabilitation, are children of the church and 
synagogue or temple. 

(4) From these institutions proceed the influences that 
must mold the coming generation, ‘“‘on whom it rests to de- 
velop or destroy for their city the character that their fathers 
gave it.” 

During the last generation, political, material, and scien- 
tific advancement has gone on at a terrific pace without a cor- 
responding increase in spiritual development. The solution of 
the problem lies in catching up, and in keeping ahead! Min- 
neapolis is rich in banks, industries, corporations, railroads, 
schools, libraries, parks, art galleries, and other material and 
intellectual elements; but spiritual force, the religion of the heart 
and of the conscience, responsibility to the Highest, is the only 
power which will save Minneapolis or any other city. This will - 
be accomplished only as we revive interest in the church, re- 
spect for the Sabbath and its religious uses, and devotion to the 
home and in the home, where alike are struck the roots of 
church and state. 


The Rev. Clair E. Ames, president of the Federa- 
tion of Minneapolis Ministers, represented the Protes- 
tant churches of the city. Dr. Shutter explained, in 
introducing Dr. Ames, that he really was entitled to 
the first place of honor, for he had been in Minne- 
apolis longer than any one else on the program, 
having been born in this city fifty-three years ago! 

Owing to serious illness, the Rt. Rev. Mer. 
J. M. Cleary, pastor of the Church of the Incarnation, 
was unable to be present; but Dr. Shutter sent to him 
the very best wishes of the great audience, and the 
hope that he might soon be restored to his usual work, | 
and spoke with great feeling of his association with | 
Father Cleary in many civic enterprises over a period | 
of more than thirty years. Dr. Shutter introduced | 
Rabbi Albert G. Minda, of the Temple Israel, who | 
said he felt all he needed to say had already been 
said. “We not only have an individual conscience,” 
said Rabbi Minda, “‘but we have a civic conscience, 
the latter made up of the ideals and beliefs of every 
group, no matter of what creed or race, in the city.” 

After the singing of “America,” Dr. Shutter pro- | 
nounced the benediction, and some fifteen thousand 
people, at least, felt that the day of church union, so | 
far as the great essentials are concerned, was a bit: 
nearer! 

| 
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FROM THE COMMISSION ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The report in the evening paper of June 8 that M. Briand 
has now made a definite approach to our State Department 
seeking to know whether our Government would favorably re- 
ceive a proposition from France that the two nations should 
sign a treaty forever barring an appeal to armed forces as a means 
of settling international disputes, gives us new hope and cheer. 

It is now determined that the speech made by M. Briand 
on April 6 was not merely the friendly ebullition of his own 
heart, but that it had the backing of the French Cabinet and 
presumably of the whole French nation. 

That France and the United States should ever resort to 
war seems so incredible as to be beyond the bounds of possibility. 

Perhaps the reason why the original overture of the famous 
Frenchman awakened such little response in this country was 
due to the fact that every one here has scouted the thought of 
a possibility of war with France, and consequently sees no need 
to enter into any formal compact outlawing war. 

However, the great benefit to be derived from such a con- 
vention would be, not that it makes a precise and fixed expres- 
sion of our own sentiments so far as France is concerned, but 
that it is the first step along the road of outlawing war through- 
out the world. If two of the first powers of the world will enter 
into such a treaty, others may follow the example, and ere long, 
step by step, we may have arrived at that great goal of which 
many dream, when the nations “‘shall learn war no more.” 

It seems that the time has now come when our whole citi- 
zenry should make evident to the State Department that the 
signing of such a treaty between the United States and France 
is entirely in accord with our desires. : 

Your Commission on Foreign Relations and World Peace 
hopes that many readers of the Leader will immediately write to 


“Secretary Kellogg expressing approval of his cordial response to 


the query of M. Briand, and the hope that success will crown the 
efforts of the two statesmen. 
(Signed) H.H. Benton, Chairman, 


* * * 


THE REV. RANDALL H. ALDRICH 


The Rev. Randall H. Aldrich, one of our well-known minis- 
ters, passed away at his home in Minneapolis, June 15, 1927. 

Mr. Aldrich was born June 8, 1948, at Bellows Falls, Ver- 
mont. That he came from Universalist stock is attested by the 
fact that his father’s name was Hosea Ballou Aldrich. He at- 
tended Westbrook Academy in Maine and later graduated from 
Tufts College, Boston. 

In 1876, on the 20th of January, he was married to Miss 
Eva H. Stanley, at East Jaffrey, New Hampshire, by the Rev. F. 
Magwire, who was pastor of the Universalist church at Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts. 

’ Mr. Aldrich’s first pastorate was at Warren, Massachusetts. 


In 1877, he moved to New York state, where he did missionary 


pit: 


work for seven years, at Oneonta, Newport, Middleville, North 
Bloomfield and other places, where the compensation was small 
and the hardships were many. But Mr. Aldrich loved the work 
for its own sake. 

From 1884 to 1887, he was pastor of the Universalist church 
at Fairfield, Maine. The building was old and dilapidated, but 
through his influence it was subsequently renovated at a cost of 
$10,000. A similar work was accomplished at Waterville. In 
1889 he moved to Guilford, where he built a new church, with- 
out Convention aid. In the meantime, some lectures and ser- 
mons by Mr. Aldrich at Dover, resulted in the call of a minister 
and the building of another house of worship. These parishes 
are all successful to-day and their properties aggregate from 
$75,000 to $100,000. No Universalist ministers had been in 
this country for more than forty years before the coming of Mr. 
Aldrich. The lasting hold he and his wife had upon the affec- 
tions of the people of Guilford and Sangerville is shown by the 
fact that, in the summer of 1928, they were invited to attend the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the church at Sangerville, and a check 
was sent to cover all expenses. 


Twenty-seven years ago, Mr. Aldrich came from Maine to 
Minnesota to take charge of the Tuttle Church, Minneapolis. 
He began his work there the first or second Sunday of January, 
1900. In 1912, he began some down-town work for the Church 
of the Redeemer, as assistant to Dr. Shutter. He was thus em- 
ployed for about four years, since which time he had done no 
regular ministerial work. He had, however, so endeared himself 
to the people of both churches that they heltt him in the highest 
esteem, and many of them were present at the service conducted 
in his memory by Dr. Shutter. 

He was a man of the highest and finest mental and spiritual 
fiber, his sense of honor untarnished as the shield of knighthood. 
He knew something of the fluctuations of fortune and the buf- 
fetings of fate, but he held his rudder true on the stormiest seas. 
His faith never wavered. He leaves behind him a host of friends. 

Mr. Aldrich is survived by two children, Mr. Stanley Al- 
drich of Madison, Ohio, and Mrs. Alfred Dern of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana; also by two sisters, Mrs. Wm. Bacon and Mrs. Seldon 
Ingram, both of Leominster, Massachusetts. 

M.D.S. 


* * * 


THE REV. EUGENE MELNOTTE GRANT 


The Rev. E, M. Grant, for many years one of the most ac- 
tive Universalist ministers in New England, died at his summer 
home in Wilton, N. H., June 19, at the age of seventy-nine. 

For some years he had been spending his winters in Florida, 
but both in the North and in the South he kept up his interest 
in the liberal church and served as he had opportunity. His 
longest service was in the state of Connecticut. 

Dr. Grant was in Boston recently, attending the May meet- 
ings of the American Unitarian Association. At that time he 
visited Universalist Headquarters and renewed old acquaintances. 

Mr. Grant was born at Auburn, New York, and received his 
elementary education in the schools of that town, later attending 
the Canton Theological School. He was ordained to the Uni- 
versalist ministry in 1870 and held the following pastorates: Ma-~ 
drid, N. Y:, Waterville and Oakland, Me., Portsmouth, N. H., 
and Stamford, Conn., where he remained for nineteen years. 
In 1900 he resigned his pastorate in Stamford to become superin- 
tendent in Connecticut, a position which he held for three years. 

He then accepted the pastorate of the Universalist church 
in Danvers, Mass., where he remained for seven years. Upon 
leaving Danvers his intention was to retire to his home in Wilton, 
“Bonniecroft,”’ but he was induced to fill the pulpit of the Uni- 
tarian-Congregational church in that town until the parish could 
find .a suitable younger man. . The result of this arrangement 
was that he remained as pastor for sixteen years. 

Mr. Grant occupied a place of eminence in the Universalist 
denomination, and held various offices in addition to his regular 
work as pastor. He was secretary of the Connecticut State 
Convention for eighteen years and of the General Convention 
for twelve, clerk of the Southern Association of Universalist 
churches, secretary of the: Connecticut Universalist Club, and 
vice-president of the New Hampshire State Convention. While 
in Stamford he was a director of the Associated Charities, and 
all through his life he was prominent in Masonry. His grand- 
father was one of the charter members of the Rising Sun lodge 
of Masons in Nashua and also an officer. Mr. Grant joined the 
Masons fifty-six years ago. 

One of the chief interests of Mr. Grant’s life was church 
union, and he sought through his writings and preachings to or- 
ganize a church composed of the members of the liberal de- 
nominations, particularly the Universalists and Unitarians. 

Mr. Grant was a widower, his wife, Emma Elmina Pepper 
of Little Falls, N. Y., having died in 1911. He is survived by 
three daughters, Mrs. J. L. Judd of Belmont, Mass., Mrs. Isaac 
H. Blanchard and Mrs. Philip W. Ring of Wilton, N. H., and one 
son, Dr. Justin F. Grant of Boston. Funeral services were held 
on Thursday afternoon, June 23, in the Unitarian-Congrega- 
tional Church at Wilton, the Rev. Mr. Daniels of that town 
officiating. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


PRINT BRADLEY AS A TRACT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to call the attention of the Commission on Publica- 
tions of the Universalist General Convention to the address by 
the Rey. Dan F. Bradley, Associate Moderator of the Congre- 
gational Council at Omaha. 

I have had some experience with the preparation of litera- 
ture to be used for educational purposes. In my opinion this 
address is one of the most valuable tracts that we, as Univer- 
salists, could circulate. Without the slightest hesitation or 
reservation he takes all of our fundamental positions. Why 
can we not have this vital, useful tract to circulate in our churches? 

I agree with the Congregationalist who wrote to the Chris- 
tian Leader from Omaha: ‘“‘Dan Bradley’s address as Associate 
Moderator was a great affair. I think you will want to use it 
and it ought to demonstrate to your people where most of our 
outstanding people stand. I don’t imagine that any of your 
men could have swept the old Calvinism, with its hell and 
damnation, off the slate more completely than did Bradley. 
The Council accepted it well.” 
F Charles Conklin. 
Canton, Mass. 


* * 


BACKS UP CONKLIN’S SUGGESTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Enclosed find 30 cents for which kindly send copy of your 
July 11 issue to three persons, as follows: . . . . I want them all 
to read Dan Bradley’s wonderful address at Omaha. 

Mr. Bradley preached ten years in the Old Park Congrega- 
tional Church here, and later I frequently visited his church at 
Cleveland while he was pastor of the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church. I regard him as one of the outstanding clergymen of 
the Congregational denomination. 

Iam a Unitarian, but I like the Leader. 

E. A. Stowe, 
Editor Michigan Tradesman. 


* * 


THE WORK BEFORE US AT HARTFORD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is none too early, as the Leader has suggested, to take up 
the consideration of matters that will be uppermost at the Hart- 
ford Convention. Only once in two years does the church as- 
semble in General Convention. 

Between times, our general officers, our Board of Trus- 
tees, Board of Foreign Missions, commissions, and our church 
paper, are busy administering policies and advocating plans. 

It is at our biennial Convention that our church as a whole 
passes its verdict. It is conceded by all that important matters 
will be-up for settlement. Hartford, as has been quite fully 
explained, is a city of many attractions, but it is to be hoped they 
will not prove distractions—at least while the sessions of the 
Convention are being held. 

What is some of the business of prime importance? 

Apparently not that of amalgamation with other liberal 
bodies. It seems to be agreed that the time is not ripe for that. 
Whether we are pro or con on that question, no such definite 
proposition will come before us. 

The joint statement oi good will wes unanimously passed 
by the Congregational Council at Omaha and should be by us 
at Hartford, as should any sincere overture aiming for a better 
understanding and a closer fellowship on the part of any section 
or group of the great household of the Liberal Faith. These 
tokens of good will give cheer, but need not necessarily consume 
much of our time. 

Ubi The business of importance, apparently, that will require 
‘serious thought on our part from now until we gather at Hartford, 
is that which the Leader introduced in its issue of June 4— 
‘How are we to pay our bills?” We are told now that a deficit 


of $24,000 in our running expenses threatens to face us at Hart- 
ford! That is quite a sum to provide for, and more important 
still is stopping the leak. Affiliation with other liberals is largely 
theoretical, this is a practical problem that must be taken up 
and solved without delay, and it is regrettable we have not heard 
of it before. We must not delude ourselves that others will find 
the solution for us. This is our job. If our ultimate fate is to be 
adopted by some well-to-do relative, as some seem to expect, we 
must go clean and respectable. 

As it has always seemed to us, the solution of our financial 
difficulties was ably met and provided for with the adoption of 
the Five Year Program. This was a comprehensive plan and 
met our needs. It was unfortunate that only about one-third 
of our churches accepted it. If all had, we would not be hearing 
of a deficit, or mourning because needed progress at home and 
abroad was halted. 

I have not been one of those who have felt that a larger re- 
sponse of our churches to the Five Year Program was impossible. 
Even yet if the matter was given the prominence it deserves in the 
Leader and at the State Conventions, if the churches that stand 
one hundred per cent in their payments of their pledges to the 
Five Year Program were to give their experience, I believe 
many other churches would wheel into line. This was a well 
balanced plan, it was enthusiastically launched, it was not asking 
more of our people than other churches ask of theirs. Why have 
we grown tired of it? 

I confess I have never understood. If we are not in the vein 
to take up such a meritorious plan let us give our reasons, and 
let us also understand the alternative. It means a drastic cut 
in the cost of our administration and in our church extension 
plans. 

Just how this would affect our work the Treasurer of the 
General Convention should tell us. In fact, if the columns of the 
Leader were opened for awhile to an intelligent discussion of our 
church life, to our needs and how to meet them, we would have a 
much better Convention at Hartford. It is taking people into 
our confidence and keeping them well informed that saves mis- 
understandings and acrimonious debates. 

We have heard much about our neighbors, which is well, 
but is it not high time to give more attention to ourselves? 


Vincent E. Tomlinson. 
- = 


CLINGS TO OLD NAME 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
I am sending check to renew my subscription to the Leader 
for another year. I don’t like the name nearly as well as I did 
Universalist Leader, and am hoping soon it will be changed back 
to Universalist Leader. 
Clara Magrew. 
Urbana, Ohio. 


* * 


FROM AN OLD-TIME UNIVERSALIST 


To the Christian Leader: 

Note that this is directed to the readers, not the editor. 
The editor and I have been warm friends so many years that I 
dislike to disagree with him. But when the question came up, 
was there no one to agree with Judge Galer, I lamented that I 
had not the git of language to express the thoughts that burned 
within me, and again when the veteran from Winchester asked, 
have we read the book, “Centennial of the Universalist Faith,” 
telling of the services in the Memorial Church there, I was ready 
to say: Yes, I have read the book as a houszhold work and was 
present at that commemoration service—probably the only living 
one for miles around who was there—and that service is stamped 
onmy memory. I came home and resurrected a dormant church, 
and have labored for it these many years, though now denied its 
ministrations, and I feel like questioning: Why should I spend 
my time, energy and means—for that is what I have done—to 
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denomination? I attended the Cheshire Association last week, 
where this union sentiment filled the air. One mimister said 
he had preached Universalism over forty years, was 2 Uni 
Wersalst now, and always should be a Universalist 2s long es he 
ved. 
; Well, I can go him one better than that. I heard 2 sermon 
_ Breached twice by the Rev. Mr. Chapim, from the text, “As 
% ye go, preach,” and another tells us, “It is not what one says 
im the pulpit that counts, it is what one does seven days in the 
week, night and day,” by which people judge a mimister. Chris- 
tianity is primarily = way of life, and “the worth of a man is 
tested by the character and quslity of those who honor him,” 
Dr. Eliot says. 
T ean not easily change my mind im regard to working m 
_ doser unity. I always was gisd to mingle with other denomina- 
tions, have attended Congregational Sunday schools and have 
Prizes g2imed there, have been 2 regular attendant at Episcopal 
services and Methodist, but through it all I have remained an 
old-time Universalist. 

Mr. Fortier would like to be on the Board of the General 
Convention. I hope he will be placed there. He made 2 ringing 
address at the Associstion referred to, which was 3 supreme effort 
for him, as I had occasion to see, urging assistance for the work 
in hand, 2nd I believe he would be the right man on the Board, 

and I would vote for him. 
‘ We hear much said about 2 “commumity church.” Those 
aeross the line would not come out and call themselves Uni- 
wersalists. I stand with Miss Alexander of Winchester. I re- 
member how hard she worked at that commemoration service. 
_ IT have given my life and substance for a Universalist church. I 
_ am 2 Universalist, I 2m of the veteran reserves, and, to quote 
_ John Coleman Adams at the Gloucester Centennial, “from the 
“hills of high heaven I seem to see the ghostly salute of those 
who have passed on.” 


keep the Gre on the altar, to finally be absorbed by a stronger 
] 
] 


S.A. P. 
Langdon, N. H. 
= >= 
AN OLD PREACHER 
Teitke Editor of the Leader: 
T em an old broken down Baptist preacher. Three years 


go some one, I do not know who, sent to me the Christien Leader. 
_ Tread it with delight and wonder, and loaned it to a neighbor. 
_ Tread them, loan them: to him, he reads and returns them, and I 
lean them again, until they wear out. The neighbor has never 
joined any church and says he never knew what he was until he 
_ read the Christian Leader. I stated my condition to your mana- 
ger and he wrote me that I would continue to get the paper. So 
Tam getting it, and loaning it each week. Hattiesburg is a new 
town of about twenty thousand people. There is ne Universalist 
ehureh here. There is a country church about twenty miles 

ortheast of here organized about twenty-five years age by Mr. 
Stra. Your paper would do much geod if it could be circulated 


D.C. Rewes. 
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A MIGHTY ENCOURAGING BOOST 
fe the Editor of ihe Leader: 

_ Fer many, many years I have had the Leader in my home— 
eariy fifty, I think. 

_ Neoé long age in your reminiscences in the Leader I was 
leased that you mentioned the “Briefs” of Dr. I. M. Atwood. 
il remember how eagerly I leoked fer and read those Briefs, 
i at the close of his writing his saying that he gave much 
me and thought in their preparation and that he “gave of his 
st.” They were worth while reading. 


& 


The Cruisings are always welcome, even if sometimes they 
almost make me wish that I were younger, or not so old, which 
is much the same thought. 

I always get the noon services at King’s Chapel, making 
Dr. Speight’s voice 2 familiar one. That with the fine picture 
in the Leader makes for friendlmess. The Leader is to be con- 
gratulated on having his help. 

Putting it mildly, you must know thatri like the Leader, 
and to tell you so is my reason for writing. 

The enclosed cheek for fifty dollars is given in honor of my 
eightieth birthday just passed. Please send the Leader as long 
as I Eve. 
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ARE UNIVERSALISTS SOCIAL RADICALS? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Leader of June 4 is unusually good. There may have 
been other issues just as good: but I do not believe it. 

I am in need of some information. It seems that a speaker 
at the May meetings of the Unitarians, in discussing the pre- 
posed federation of Unitarians and Universalists, said: “The 
social radicalism of the Universalists and the theological radical- 
ism of the Unitarians would blend into a balanced radical- 
con 

T should lke to ask: 1. Smce when have Universalists been 
conspicuous for “social radicalism?’ 2. What is the “social 
radicalism” of the Universalists? 

John T. Fitzgerald. 
Seren Springs, N.C. 1 


Answering both questions together: Social radicalism to 
some people means going to the root of matters relating to the 
social system, to others it means taking extreme positions on 
matters affecting the social system, riz., abolishing the social 
system and substituting a better one instead of tinkering with 
it. Universalists in our opinion are not conspicuous for social 
radicalism. We wish they were so far as the first definition is 
concerned. Perhaps we ought not to claim to be conspicuous for 
“social liberalism,” but it is fair to say that this colors much of 
Universalist thought. Social liberalism is being open-minded 
about new social truth, willing to try new things, proving all 
things, holding fast that which is good, new or old. The social 
liberal is conservative to-day, radical to-morrow, as truth reveals 
itself, and In temper hopeful, teachable, tolerant. 

The Editor. 
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BEAUTY FOR UGLINESS 
Te the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial, “The Education That Counts,” is indeed 
timely. We are reaching the height at which we can no longer 
be public-spirited citizens and at the same time replace beauty 
with ugliness. I wish a copy of the editorial might be pinned 
over the kitchen sink of every mother, that she might read it 
until it sings in her heart. Also, I should like a copy given to the 
painter of the poem-picture, “Everybody’s Garden,” that she 
might make the poem even more lovely by replacing “gather” 
with a better word. Why gather posies? Admire them, com- 
mune with them, be inspired by them, but why gather them 
unless for some specifie need? 

oO: G: 
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NOT FOR OUR NAME 


Te the Editor ef the Leader: 

Enelosed find cheek for $2.50 for renewal. Please allow me 
to register a big kick against the change of name. There are al- 
ready too many mere “Christians” in the world, but far too few 
Universalists. The person who thinks in universal terms is a 
Christian wiih his eyes open. Isn't a good Jew as good as a poor 
Christian? 

J. H. Peardon. 

De Lend, Fla. 
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Understanding Our World 


CHINESE CARRY ON IN ABSENCE OF MISSIONARIES 


From practically every mission station in China, from 
which missionaries have temporarily gone to places of greater 
safety on the coast or in other countries, there is coming back to 
the boards in the United States and Canada testimony concern- 
ing the loyalty of the Chinese Christians. Much of the work of 
preaching, teaching, healing and administering is still carried on 
by Chinese pastors, teachers, doctors, nurses, all mission-trained 
leaders. A few paragraphs are quoted here from numerous 
letters and cables, all adding to the bulk of proof that Chris- 
tianity is to-day an accepted part of China’s normal life. 

The Rey. Frederick Bankhardt, a veteran missionary in 
Yenping City, on the Ming River, writes: “Even if we mis- 
sionaries are not at our stations just now, the Chinese preachers, 
teachers, doctors, nurses and Bible women are right on the job. 
Never have I been more encouraged from what I have seen of our 
Chinese Christian workers and members than at present. Even 
if we had to leave, they stepped right up and took hold of the 
work in such a way that we felt our labors have not been in vain. 
I firmly believe that should all missionaries be driven out of 
China, these people who know and love Christ will be true and 
that eventually the church will triumph.” 

William R. North, out from Chungking, West China, where 
Syracuse University supports an educational undertaking, 
writes his Alma Mater: ‘‘We want our friends at home to know 
the work in Chungking, West China, is not stopping. Now is the 
time for the Chinese Christians to show what they can do, and 
they have already begun to do so.” 

Dr. George T. Blydenburgh, superintendent of a mission 
hospital in Nanchang, Kiangsi Province, gives this answer to the 
question, “Is the missionary wanted in China?” “In my circle 
of friends I have not heard that the missionary is not wanted. 
In Nanchang I know that he is wanted. I do know that the 
Chinese want missionaries who will work with them and not 
over them, ones that will seek to conserve the best they find, 
not to supplant everything Chinese with things western. Think- 
ing Chinese who know the missionary and his real motives still 
want him. Remember that during these days of uncertainty. 
And this is particularly true of the medical missionary. Fright- 
ful disease and suffering is no less to-day than a month ago. No 
less to-day than then is China a source of world danger from 
pandemic disease. Thoughtful Chinese knew their need of 
moder medicine, and want the mission hospital.” 

This is the central theme of the message which the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Bing Tong Baptist Council (Hoklo) sent 
to their brethren in America: ‘In spite of the critical situation in 
China we reaffirm our unfaltering determination to carry on the 
task of proclaiming Jesus Christ, and earnestly seek the co-op- 
erative service of all missionaries here.”’ 

Dr. E. W. Wallace, associate general secretary of the China 
Educational Association, writes from Shanghai: “I was much dis- 
couraged a month ago but I see light now. The most encourag- 
ing feature of the situation is the splendid manner in which the 
Chinese Christians are shouldering responsibility which mis- 
sionaries are compelled to give up. . . . In spite of appearances 
nothing has so justified the work of Christian education as these 
recent events. Had this happened five years ago the results 
might have been disastrous, but to-day the men are available 
to shoulder the responsibilities which are pressing upon us.” 

And Dr. James H. Franklin, who has just returned to America 
from a visit to the mission fields of China, has this to say: ‘On 
no other tour of China have I seen such evidences of Christ in the 
hearts of these Chinese whom I have known best. Never before 
have I found them taking such a large place in the direction of 
Christian work. Never before have I found them planning for 
the future so constructively. I find many missionaries from other 
sections feel that the Chinese Christians will not only stand the 
test now being given but will be developed by it. At Canton I 
found. missionaries and Chinese leaders confident that the great 


doors of opportunity were being opened for them in the former 
capital of the Nationalist Government.” 
* * 
MISSIONARIES SEE A CHRISTIAN CHINA ON HORIZON 
Edward H. Hume 

Have missionaries in China lost hope? Certainly not! While 
some have been discouraged by the events of the past few weeks, 
when they have seen radical elements get the upper hand and 
block activities they had launched, the spirit of the vast majority 
of the missionary group in China is that there was never a time 
when China seemed so alive with vital possibility. Given mis- 
sionaries who are ready to adjust themselves to the new China, 
are keen to co-operate in the work of churches and schools under 
Chinese leadership, and opportunity was never more real. From 
the days of St. Paul, the true missionary has said, ‘‘An effectual 
door is opened unto us and there are many obstacles.” 

Are missionaries adapting themselves to the new conditions 
in China? The need for this was well worded in a recent state- 
ment by Bishop L. H. Roots of Hankow: “Only as the church 
can become as truly Chinese in China as it is English in England, 
German in Germany, or American in America, can it overcome 
the handicap of appearing to be a foreign institution.’’ Bishop 
Roots also says: “The task of the Christian missionary from 
abroad may be far from complete, but everything he does will 
have to be done, if it is to be most effective, with a new orienta- 
tion. Henceforth the Chinese Church must occupy the fore- 
ground of the Christian enterprise as a whole in China, and be 
the actual determining factor in the missionary’s life and work.” 

The process of adaptation will be undertaken differently in 
different places, but in general it will come about by having 
ordained missionaries, teachers, doctors and others taking their 
place side by side with Chinese workers of similar training. 
They will receive appointment from, and render their report to, 
the council or other recognized organization or authority of the 
Chinese Church. To be more specific, instead of being the leader 
and director of every form of Christian activity, the new service 
called for will consist in advising, in guiding as to relative em- 
phasis, in securing information about similar activities in other 
lands, in providing encouragement and stimulus, and in general, 
in being a friend. From another viewpoint, his chief function 
will be that of devotion to the religious life, of interpreting to 
China the Spirit of Christ and the inner significance of the Chris- 
tian movement. 

There can be no continued effectiveness for the missionary 
who retains, to the slightest degree, the superiority complex. 
No school conducted by missionaries can be of large service if 
its pupils show evidence of having been denationalized. No mis- 
sionary teacher with vision desires any such result or permits it 
to occur. Rather, he is bent on aiding the student to retain all 
he possibly can of the heritage of his own nation, in philosophy, 
in art, in letters, in social restraint and in countless other ways. 
It is his to bring to China a spiritual contribution. 

Withdrawal? It is not suggested that commercial or dip- 
lomatic interests in China should be abandoned. Neither will 
the missionary forces contemplate for a moment any withdrawal 
from their program, which is one of spiritual co-operation with 
the Chinese people. The challenge of the moment is to study 
the field with increased devotion so as to determine where the 
emphasis of the new day shall be placed and how the spiritual 
forces that have been set in motion in China through the work 
of the missionary may be conserved, may be made more Chinese, 
and may continue to operate in spiritual directions. To men 
and women of far vision there comes, at seasons of stress like the: | 
present, new realizations of the need of the Western World of’ 
Oriental understandings of Christ. The Sermon on the Mount | 
was delivered before an Oriental audience. The Orient responds: 
to it, finds rich meaning in it and in all the teachings and life of 
Christ. We of the West shall do well to join the East in a new 
search to understand that Master. 
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The Field Is the World 


Interesting or Significant Happenings in the Realm of Religion 


Colleges and Schools Carrying on in China 

A number of mission colleges and higher schools in China, 
temporarily closed by the withdrawal of missionaries from in- 
terior cities, are reopening and a number are reorganizing with 
Chinese staffs, according to information received by Dr. A. L. 
Warnshuis, secretary of the International Missionary Council, 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York, from L. E. Willmott, secretary 
of the China Christian Educational Association, Shanghai. 

Mr. Willmott says that the buildings and equipment of 
Yale-in-China, in the city of Changsha, have not been damaged 
or molested in any way. This institution was closed down 
several months ago, the missionaries leaving for the safety of port 
cities. 

Dr. Warnshuis has also received advices from China in- 
dicating that the work of carrying on education and educational 
institutions under the Nationalist Government is being placed 
in the hands of trained educators and administrators. 


Missionary Work of the Congregationalists 

Property and investments aggregating fifty millions are 
involved in the unification of Congregational missions, home 
and foreign, accomplished at the biennial meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches in the United 
States, held in Omaha, Neb., May 25 to June 1. 

The total number of Congregational missionaries in this 
country and abroad is 2,500; in addition there are 5,750 natives 
employed in mission work abroad. The total annual budget is 
more than five million dollars. The unification, it is believed, 
will promote economy and efficiency. 

The Rey. Oscar E. Maurer, D. D., of New Haven, Conn., 
was elected chairman of the Commission on Missions. The 
secretary of the Commission is the Rev. Charles Emerson Bur- 
ton, D. D., of New York City, the general secretary of the Na- 
tional Congregational Council. The Rev. Charles C. Merrill, 
D. D., of Chicago, Ill., was elected secretary of promotion for 
the Commission. 

The Commission on Missions has eighty-three members, 
and includes the directors of the unified home boards and the 
directors of the foreign board, which preserves its historic name 
of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 

Tne Rev. William Horace Day, D. D., of Bridgeport, Conn., 
was elected president of the Home Boards, and the Rev. Rockwell 
Harmon Potter, D. D., of Hartford, Conn., was re-elected presi- 
dent of the American Board. 

The Rey. D. Brewer Eddy, D. D., of Boston, secretary of 
the American Board, announced the raising of an eight years’ 
-debt of $213,000, incurred largely by the Board in 1919 on ac- 
count of the rise in the cost of foreign exchange. 

The Rev. James L. Barton, D. D., LL. D., who has served 
the American Board for forty years, seven as a missionary in 
Turkey and thirty-three as a secretary in this country, was 
elected secretary emeritus in order to “afford him leisure to render 
a more deliberate general service to the Board, and to release 
him from a part of the detail of the office.” A resolution ap- 
preciative of Dr. Barton’s ‘“‘statesmanship” in world missions 
was adopted. Dr. Barton was the chief organizer of the Near 
East Relief and is chairman of its board of trustees. 


Can the Y. M. C. A. Hold the Students? 

The general secretary of the student movement in the 
Y. M. C. A. has resigned, together with the entire » national stu- 
dent committee. This seems to be a culmination of the friction 
which has been increasing for three years, ever since the adop- 
tion of the new constitution which gave the victory to those who 
wanted to organize the Y on geographic lines rather than func- 
tional. Says the Christian Century: ‘The powerful state groups 
have insisted on an increasingly rigid interpretation of the letter 


of the law, with the result that the national leadership of the 
student movement has been placed in a more and more unten- 
able position. It had position without power. Its advisory 
functions became so highly attenuated that’ in self- -respect there 
was finally no course for it to pursue but to abdicate completely.” 
The question now is: Shall the student movement be allowed to 
secede and organize independently, or will the general movement 
meet its demands for freedom of action within the Y itself? 

Dr. Martin H. Bickham, social investigator, who has spent 
six months studying the Y. M. C. A. situation on thirty western 
campuses, has come to the conclusion that a breakdown in. the 
work is imminent unless radically different methods are adopted. 
Students consider the “‘prayer-meeting” type of gathering to 
which the Y is addicted antiquated and ridiculous. Furthermore, 
the more intelligent type of student has been thoroughly antag- 
onized by evidences of fundamentalism in some quarters. Dr. 
Bickham also declares that the course of the Y. M. C. A. in De- 
troit, at the time it rescinded a speaking invitation given Presi- 
dent Green of the American Federation of Labor, has cost the 
organization heavily in student confidence. 


An Experiment in Interdenominational Co-operation 


The Christian church in Raleigh, N. C., which is a member of 
the North Carolina Christian Conference, has recently entered 
into an arrangement by which it becomes also a member of the 
Congregational Conference of the Carolinas, and hereafter will 
hold official relationship to both denominations, and both de- 
nominations will participate in its financial support as well as 
share, under some proportionate division to be settled upon, 
in the benevolent offerings of the congregation. The Herald of 
Gospel Liberty, official organ of the Christian Church, says in 
speaking of this experiment: 

“Former members of the Congregational Church in that city 
are transferring their membership to this federated church, 
which is to be known as the United Church of Raleigh, and it 
is expected that the church will attain to a new standing and in- 
fluence because of this step which has been taken. The ex- 
periment is significant not so much within itself as in the in- 


‘fluence which may grow out of it. It was begun with the sanc- 


tion and under the blessing of the boards of the Southern Chris- 
tian Convention and the North Carolina Christian Conference 
and of officials of the Conference of Congregational Churches and 
of the Commission on Interchurch Relations of the National 
Congregational Council. A joint ecclesiastical advisory council 
held a fellowship meeting in the United Church May 5 in which 
six Congregational churches were represented by pastors and 
laymen, together with seven other prominent Congregationalists, 
including the well known Dr. William E. Barton and Dr. Frank 
K. Sanders; and eight Christian churches, including some of the 
most prominent of the Southern Christian Convention, were 
represented by pastors and laymen, and six other prominent in- 
dividuals, including Dr. J. O. Atkinson, Dr. D. A. gor, and 
Pres. W. A. Harper, were present.” 


Wyoming and Oklahoma Get New Bishops 

The house of bishops of the Episcopal Church, which met 
in New York City, June 1 and 2, elected the Rev. H. Percy Sil- 
ver, rector of the Church of the Incarnation, New York, to suc- 
ceed Bishop Thomas, of Wyoming, and the Rev. Thomas Casady, 
rector of All Saints Church, Omaha, to succeed Bishop Thurs- 
ton, of Oklahoma. 


James Moffatt to Teach at Union 

The Rev. James Moffatt, D. D., author of the Moffatt 
translation of the Holy Bible, has accepted the chair of Church 
History at Union Theological Seminary, New York. He is 
now professor of Church History at United Free Church College, 
Glasgow. 
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Imperialism and World Politics 
By Parker Thomas Moon. (Macmillan.) 

Dr. Moon of Columbia University 
offers in this volume a historical survey 
of the motives, men, and policies respon- 
sible for the transformation of the Great 
Powers into empires. In a closing chapter 
he critically examines the imperialistic 
developments he has described. 

The industrial revolution of the early 
part of the nineteenth century did more 
than bring to the masses the benefits of 
large scale production in the form of cheap 
manufactured goods; it resulted in surplus 
production, and that in turn produced 
economic rivalry, to the point of cut-throat 
competition, among the European powers. 
Each of the industrial nations was at last 
making more cloth, more iron and steel 
products, than its own people could con- 
sume, and for its surplus it had to seek 
markets. But tariff walls restrained trade 
with countries not as yet fully industrial- 
ized. What could be done? “There ap- 
peared one bright ray of hope, one solu- 
tion—colonies.”’ In the last decades of 
the nineteenth century colonies, their 
administration and ‘‘development’’ (or 
monopolistic exploitation), became a major 
concern of European statesmen. The ur- 
gency of the need for ever-expanding 
markets gave point to the militaristic 
programs of preparedness which involved 
European peoples in a costly race in arma- 
ments. 

With this problem of surplus production 
to be disposed of went the demand of in- 
dustrial nations for the products of tropical 
and sub-tropical countries, cotton, rub- 
ber, phosphates, coffee, tea and sugar, to 
mention but a few. One other factor was 
“surplus capital.” Wealth seeks channels 
for profitable investment, and in countries 
newly opened up could earn large dividends. 
Before 1914 British capitalists had invested 
two billion pounds sterling in British 
colonies or dependencies and almost two 
more in other undeveloped countries; 
French investments abroad had reached 
fifty billion frances, German, twenty-eight 
billion marks. “Only a very small per- 
centage of these staggering sums was in- 
vested before 1875; the age of large-scale 
investments, like the age of imperialism, 
began in the 1870’s.” 

These economic factors go far to explain 
the rise of imperialism, the eagerness of 
Europe to 
burden,” the ghastly exploitation of life 
on the Congo by King Leopold of Belgium, 
the intrigues on the Gold Coast of Africa, 
in Uganda and Somaliland, the struggle 
in the Sudan, the blundering that precipi- 
tated the Boer War, the successive Moroc- 
can “‘crises,”’ the concern of Germany fora 
“corridor to the East’? and influence in 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


“shoulder the white man’s: 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 
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We here in America hold in our 
hands the hope of the world, the 
fate of the coming years; and shame 
and disgrace will be ours if in our 
eyes the light of high resolve is 
dimmed, if we trail in the dust the 
golden hopes of men.—Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

These are the things we shall 
stand for, whether in war or in 
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That all nations are equally in- 
terested in the peace of the world 
and in the political stability of free 
peoples, and equally responsible for 
their maintenance; that the essen- 
tial principle of peace is the actual 
equality of nations in all matters 
privilege.—W oodrow 
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of right or 
Wilson. 
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Asia Minor, the tug-of-war between 
Russia and Britain in Persia, the battle 
of concessions in the Far Hast, and the 


“fortunes of war and profits of peace’’ in- 


Pacific islands. 

After chapters which discuss European 
imperialism in an illuminating and search- 
ing, but fair, manner, we are prepared to 
face the question whether the United 
States, moved by a similar urge—the 
economic pressure for markets and ma- 
terials—and feeling the stirrings of a 
spirit of nationalism, is escaping or can 
escape the temptations of power. Not all 
his readers will accept Dr. Moon’s inter- 
pretation of the events which have given 
rise to the charge that we are imperialistic 
in our relations with the Philippines and 
with Central American republics. But it 
requires a good deal of faith in the ‘“‘un- 


‘selfish devotion’’ (to use President Hard- 


ing’s phrase) of our government in its 
attitude towards the Philippines to re- 
lieve the mind of the doubts raised by 
President MecKinley’s account of his mo- 
tives when he decided the fate of the 
islands. Almost every familiar catch word 
in the self-justification of European states- 
men who have been “‘empire-builders”’ 
recurrs in the memorandum McKinley 
left behind. It came to him, after walking 
the floor late into the night, and after 
prayer for light, that it would be (1) 
“cowardly and dishonorable” to give the 
Philippines back to Spain; (2) it would be 
“Sad business” to turn them over to ‘“‘our 
commercial rivals,” France or Germany; 
(3) their people were unfit for self govern- 
ment; (4) there was nothing left for us to 
do but to take them all, and to educate 
the Filipinos, and uplift and civilize and 
Christianize them as our fellow-men for 
whom Christ also died. Here are the 
familiar appeals to national honor, eco- 
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nomic advantage, racial superiority, and 
altruism. (Dr. Moon points out that it 
was rather gratuitous to undertake to 
“Christianize”’ a people already Christians 
—Roman Catholics—with the exception 
of a few Mohammedan tribes.) Recent 
events and declarations have brought the 
sincerity of our early professions of ‘‘un- 
selfish devotion” into question, and there 
are grounds for fearing that in the Pacific 
and in Central America the motives so 
familiar in the development of the colonial 
possessions of European powers are be- 
coming increasingly potent in the policy of 
the United States. Our methods in Central 
America, for instance, have been strik- 
ingly similar to those of European im- 
perialism. We are involved in the de- 
limitation of “spheres of interest,’’ with 
consequent rights of ‘‘exclusive inter- 
vention,’’ we are not unfamiliar with ter- 
ritorial expansion by lease, purchase and 
even conauest, we are represented not 
only by diplomats but by men engaged in 
financial penetration (four billion collars 
of our capital is invested in Latin Ameri- 
ca), and when the interests of private citi- 
zens have been jeopardized we have seen 
the advantage of the old-established 
“gestures” of power, the landing of ma- 
rines and the massing of naval forces. 

The chief argument to support imperi- 
alist policies has been the economic one. 
But does imperialism pay? Over against 
whatever benefits accrue—and the owner- 
ship of a colony does not invariably enable 
the mother-country to monopolize , the 
market, nor is it easy to claim that political 
control is really responsible for all the 
commercial advantages enjoyed—we must 
set the costs. The chief cost is not found 
in the budget items for administrative 
overhead, high as these are, nor yet in 
purchase (or conquest) price. It is found 
in the huge armaments necessary to main- 
tain “diplomatic prestige’ and to ensure 
defense against seizure. The gains, large 
or small, go to a limited number of per- 
sons and corporations doing business with 
the colonies; the costs are paid through 
taxation by the public in general. More- 
over, it can not be claimed that it is pos- 
sible or desirable to achieve national self- 
sufficien¢y in raw materials.°. Dr. Moon 
and his authorities conclude, rather, that 
“in place of short-sighted antagonisms 
and rivalry among empires what is needed 
to-day is the gradual development, through 
international conferences, of international 
agreements against unfair practises in 
the control of raw materials.” 

These are problems which vitally affect 
the future peace of the world. There are 
not a few indications of “‘jingoism’”’ in 
the United States, and the enormous 
wealth of the persons interested in com- 
mitting our administration to an imperial- 

(Continued on page 861) 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 


We are very glad to have the following 
report of activities of the Mission Circle 
at Springfield, Vermont: 

“The Mission Circle held its annual 
meeting on June 8, and has completed a 
good year’s work under the competent 
leadership of our president, Mrs. Robert 
A. Nunn. Meetings have been held regu- 
larly every month. We have finished the 
Home Mission Study Book, ‘For a New 
America,’ and enjoyed it greatly. We 
have also read part of ‘Moslem Women.’ 

“On May 19 Miss Hathaway visited our 
church and spoke to us about Japan. It 
was a delightful aiternoon, with sixty 
women present from all of the churches 
of the town. Our group of loyal and gen- 
erous women has raised about $100 for 
mission work, including our quota to the 
State Association, pledges to the Black- 
mer Home, the Rocky Mount Church, 
and Home Mission work in Vermont.” 

We wish Circles would more often send 
us brief reports of what they are coing 
to make their meetings interesting and 
instructive. An exchange of ideas is good 
for us at all times. 

* * 


MISSION STUDY FOR 1927-1928 

In almost every mail inquiries are re- 
ceived about the Mission Study books for 
next season. For adults and young people 
the following books will be used: 

“A Straight Way Toward To-morrow,” 
by Mary Schauffler Platt. This deals 
more with the foreign than the home mis- 
sion question, but can be used for general 
study. 


“The Adventure of the Church,” by 
Samuel McCrea Cavert, “New Paths for 
Old Purposes,” by Margaret E. Burton, 
and “The Story of Missions,” by Edwin 
E. White, are all splendid books for study 
and supplementary reading. Descriptive 
circulars, published by the Missionary 
Education Movement, will be sent upon 
request. 

We are printing four new leaflets in 
connection with next year’s study: 

“The Influence of Friendly House,” 
Ruth G. Downing. 

“The Summer School at Inman’s Chap- 
el,”’ Hannah Jewett Powell. 

“Our Work with Children in Shizuoka,” 
Margaret Stetson. 

“Be Kind—Be Giving,’ Maude Lyon 
Cary. 

These will be ready for distribution 


‘within a week or ten days. 


* * 


MRS. ROWE HOMEWARD BOUND 


Mrs. Alice G. Rowe, our worker in the 
Blackmer Home, Tokyo, Japan, is on her 
way to America. She will not arrive in 
New York, however, until some time in 
October. From October 24 until the 
middle of December Mrs. Rowe will 
accept invitations to speak in the East 
before Mission Circles, Public Meetings, 
and other groups interested to hear first- 
hand about the work in Blackmer Home. 
After the Christmas holidays she, will 
again be free to speak for our people of 
the West and Middle West. 

Mrs. Rowe’s itinerary will be arranged 
from Headquarters, 176 Newbury Street, 
Boston. 


The Y. P. C. U. at Minneapolis 


The Massachusetts delegates to the 
National Young People’s Christian Union 
Convention in Minneapolis, Minn., will 
stay at the Hotel Woonsocket, of which 
the proprietor is Charles B. Beery, Gen- 
eral Chairman of the Minneapolis Con- 
vention of 1919. The National Board will 
make this hotel their headquarters. It 
is situated near the church. 

The Boston delegation to the General 
Convention of the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union will leave the North Station 
Over the Boston & Maine Railroad, Mon- 
day, July 11. Special cars will be attached 
to the ‘Minute Man,” a famous new 
train, and from Albany the cars will be 
Tun over the New York Central and the 
Lake Shore Railroad to Chicago and from 
there to Minneapolis over the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railroad. (Out of Chicago 
they take the Northwestern Limited, one 
of the most palatial trains in the country.) 
The majority of the Eastern delegates 
will reach Minneapolis at 7.35 a. m., 
July 13. 


All of the religious services and business 
sessions of the Convention will be held in 
the beautiful Church of the Redeemer, 
8th Street and 2d Avenue South, Minne- 
apolis. 

Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, former 
president of the National Y. P. C. U., 
has written the following message which 
apfears on the cover page of Onward: 

“There are very few if any churches 
in the Universalist denomination more 
admirably fitted for the work of conven- 
tion entertainment than the Church of 
the Redeemer in Minneapolis. Add to 
that the fact that Tuttle and St. Paul 
churches are co-operating in the prepara- 
tions being made for the Thirty-ninth 
Annual Convention. The entertainment 
is bound to exceed expectations; the 
business of the Convention is unusually 
important this year; there are the attrac- 
tions of a large and beautiful city and the 
accompanying distractions are singularly 
few. All that is needed then to make the 
Thirty-ninth Annual Convention the most 


important of the decade is a large attend- 
ance of delegates and friends.” 


The program is as follows: 

Wednesday evening, July 13, Organ 
and Song Service, Mr. Harry W. Banks 
at the organ. Call to order. Official 
Call, Roll Call. Addresses of Welcome: 
For the City—Hon. George E. Leach, 
Mayor of Minneapolis. For the Churech— 
Rev. Marion D. Shutter, D. D. For the 
Union—Wm. K. Himebaugh. Fresident’s 
Response and Annual Address. Appoint- 
ment of Sessional Committees. Music by 
Metropolitan Male Chorus. Get-acquaint- 
ed party, entertainment and refreshments. 
Clara Barton Guild hostesses. 

Thursday morning, July 14. Morning 
Devotions, Rev. Arthur McDavitt, of 
Muncie, Indiana. Business Session: Offi- 
cial reports of Executive Board, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Department Superintend-+ 
ents. Convention Picture. 12.45: Lunch 
at church. In the afternoon: Conferences. 
Drive around the city; visit to flour mills. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. F. Pillsbury hosts. 
Evening: Organ Recital, Mr. Harry W. 
Banks. Vesper Service, Osage, Iowa, 
‘Yours CaUsinecharges 1909 sn Pe Cau 
Members, guests of honor. Greetings from 
Charles B. Beery. Address: “Building 
the Universal Man,’’ Rev. Clarence R. 
Skinner, D. D., of Community Church, 
Boston, and Tufts College. Music by 
Church of the Redeemer choir—Miss 
Marie Luedke, Mrs. Florence Earle 
Wichman, J. J. Granbeck, Christopher 
Herseth. 

Friday morning, July 15. Morning 
Devotions, Rev. Arthur MecDavitt. Busi- 
ness Session: Preliminary reports of Ses- 
sional Committees; unfinished business; 
new business. 12.15: Lunch at church. 
Afternoon: Conferences—The Ministry as 
a Life Work, State and Local Presidents’ 
Round Tables, Union Methods Confer- 
ence. Trip to Unity Settlement House. 
Informal Tea, Board of Directors hosts. 
Evening: Vesper Service. Address: ‘“‘Buil- 
ders,’’ Rev. Barlow G. Carpenter, D. D., 
Peoria, Ill. Music by Church of the 
Redeemer choir. 

Saturday morning, July 16: Sunrise 
Service at Glenwood Park, Rev. Warren 
B. Brigham, Tuttle Church. Out-door 
breakfast. Tuttle Union hosts. Business 
Session: Final reports; pledging; election 
of officers. Installation of officers, Dr. 
Shutter. Afternoon given over to recrea- 
tion. Evening: Convention Banquet, 
Minnetonka Country Club.. Toasts. Ad- 
dress: Dr. E. K. DeWitt of Illinois. Pre- 
sentation of Cups. Dancing. 

Sunday morning, July 17. Communion 
service, Dr. Shutter, assisted by Rev. T. J. 
Farmer and Rey. Warren B. Brigham. 
Morning Worship: Occasional Sermon, Dr. 
Joseph M. Tilden, Lombard College. 
Afternoon: Service of Silence. Consecra- 
tion Service, Rev. Stanley Manning, Maine 
State Superintendent. Children’s Choir. 
Supper at the church. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
July 3-9. At home. 
Miss Slaughter: 
July 3-9. Points in Kentucky. Points 
in Southern Illinois. 
Dr. Huntley: 


July 3-9. Headquarters. 


* * 


A PASTOR TO THE CHILDREN 


One reason for the signal success of 
Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., of Newark, 
N. J., a success sustained for twenty-nine 
years, is that he has always regarded 
himself as minister to the children as well 
as minister to the adults. 

He misses no opportunity to instill the 
faith into minds that are in the plastic 
and receptive period. On Children’s Day 
of the present year he contributed to the 
service a beautiful prayer and the follow- 
ing responsive reading: 

Supt. What is religion? 

School. Religion is living with God. 

Supt. What is the Christian religion? 

School. The Christian religion is living 
with God as Jesus lived with Him. 

Supt. How did Jesus Christ live with God? 

School. By ever thinking of God as his 
heavenly Father and trying all his life 
to be the things, say the things and do 
the things he believed God would be 
pleased to have him do. So should we. 
By our fruits men should know us. 

Supt. Did Jesus believe there was good in 
everybody, somewhere? 

School. Yes. And for that reason he did 
not believe any one would be eternally 
lost or punished forever. He promised 
“to draw all men unto himself.” This 
made him a teacher of “Universal 
Salvation,’ from which doctrine our 
Universalist Church derives its name 
and mission. 

Supt. But you do believe in punishment, 
do you not? 

School. We certainly do. No one can do 
wrong and not.suffer; but we are glad 
God punishes us for our good and, in 
the end, will save us all. 

Supt. How, then, should we all live? 

School. With hope, if we ever do wrong. 
With charity, if others do wrong. With 
the desire, every day of our lives, to 
be well-pleasing to God. 


* * 


THE GALESBURG INSTITUTE 


For the Galesburg Institute ‘every 
prospect pleases and only careless absen- 
tees are’’— The sessions begin on Sunday, 
July 17, and close on Saturday, July 23. 

The following announcement is correct 
except that the courses which were to be 
given by Miss Earle have now been as- 
signed, because of her illness, to substitutes. 

Lombard College, Galesburg, offers its 
building and equipment to the General 
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SUCCESS AND YOU 
By Nellie E. Friend 


Published by the Fleming H. Revell 
Co., and sold by the Universal- 
ist Publishing House. 


Price, $1.25 


* 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

- 

* 
Se * 
Chapters “2 

I. Looking Out Overthe Years. +* 
II. Work. if 
III. Kinetic. # 
IV. Being Misunderstood. Eo 
VY. The Lesson I Learned from * 
a Paper Weight. “s 

VI. Self Expression. * 
. Appreciation. i 
. Are You Growing ‘‘Every * 
Day, in Every Way, Better * 
and Better?”’ z 
IX. Heaven or Hell. ba 
X. The Call for Leadership. bd 
XI. “I Can’t—I’ll Try—I Can.” * 
XII, Beyond the Horizon. = 
— e * 

Says Rey. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman: * 
“The volume is altruistic, op- * 
timistic and helpful. It should be * 
circulated as an antidote to the * 
puerile fancies which disseminate * 
the false notions in young minds ~* 
which are so frequently followed DYs ae 
disillusionment and even cynicism.” * 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


Give your young people the privilege 
of reading these fascinating and in- 
spiring chapters. 
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Sunday School Association and the 
Women’s National Missionary Association 
for this Institute. Faculty and Courses: 

Rev. Effie McCollum Jones, D. D., 
“Fitting the Church School to the Child” 
and the Mission Study Book. , 

Rey. A. Gertrude Earle, ‘““World Friend- 
ship and the Church School” and “Ma- 
terials and Methods for Women’s Work.” 

Hon. Roger S. Galer, the Bible Course— 
“The Early Church,’ and a new course, 
“Extra Biblical Material for the Curric- 
ulum.” 

Miss Dorothy Tilden, ‘Primary Meth- 
ods in the Church School.” 

Miss Mary F. Slaughter, Dean, ‘‘Young 
People’s Methods” and “Recreational 
Leadership.” 

Mr. E. K. Dewitt, State Secretary for 
Illinois, plans a series of discussions on 
“The Task of the Layman.” 

Two new features will be: the introduc- 
tion of the Standard Teacher Training 
Work, and the Daily Vacation School for 
Children. 


Expense: Registration fee for either 
Institute $2. Room and board for ses- 
sion $12. 


For reservations, write Miss Dorothy 
Tilden, Lombard College, Galesburg, III. 
Rooms for delegates are assigned in Lom- 
bard Hall and other college dormitories. 
Send registration fee with application. 

The tourist camp on the Lombard 
College campus is open to any who desire 
to attend and camp out. 

* * 
FROM ONE OF OUR LATEST 
SCHOOLS 
Moselle, Miss. 
The General Sunday School Association: 

I am pleased to inform you that we 
are getting along just fine with our Sun- 
day school. We received the literature 
all right. The catechisms came, and they 
will be a great help in teaching the folks 
what Universalism is. We are having 
good crowds out at Sunday school and 
I think we will grow. 

Sincerely yours, 
J.O. Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy contributes eight children 
of his own to the Sunday school of which 


he is superintendent. 
* * 


ONE DOLLAR 


Roger Babson says: 
One dollar spent for a lunch lasts five 


hours. 

One dollar spent for a necktie lasts 
five weeks. 

One dollar spent for a cap lasts five 
months. 


One dollar spent for an automobile 
lasts five years. 
One dollar spent in service for God 
lasts for eternity. 
* * 


HOME DEPARTMENT GAINS 


The monthly reports of Rev. Sara L, 
Stoner, national superintendent of Home 
Departments, are always enthusiastic 
and always report gains. In May, Rhode 
Island added a net of one member, New 
York fifteen members and Ohio sixteen 
members. | 

* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


Mr. Arthur H. Merritt, superintendent 
of the Pilgrim Congregational church 
school at Dorchester, Mass., and a good 
friend of,all Universalist schools, has just 
started, with Mrs. Merritt, on a nine- 
thousand mile lecturing,and photographing 
tour through the Great Northwest. He 
will be the guest of the railroad companies. 


The Daily Vacation Bible School at the 
Church of the Mediator, in New Haven, is 
to be in charge of Mr. Philip J. Schwab, of 
Yale University. He starts out to win 
and undoubtedly he will do so. 
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Among Our Churches 


-Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. Samuel Gilbert Ayres has been 
seriously ill at her home in Brookline, but 
is slowly recovering. Her convalescence 
will involve several weeks probably. 


Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr., has re- 
signed his pastorate at Amesbury, Mass., 
closing his work with the end of June. 


Dr. Harold E. B. Speight, the new liter- 
ary editor of the Leader, who has just com- 
pleted a notable pastorate at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, sailed June 25, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Speight and their two 
daughters, for Europe. Dr. Speight will 
return in September to take up work as 
Professor of Philosophy at Dartmouth 
College, but Mrs. Speight will remain in 
Europe for a year for the education of 
their daughters. 


Dr. Walter Henry Macpherson of 
Joliet, Illinois, plans to study American 
history over the old trails of the North- 
west and California during July andAugust. 


Miss Martha Fischer, daughter of Rev. 
Theodore A. Fischer, D. D., of New Haven, 
teceived the degree of Master of Arts 
from Yale. Her essay was “A Method of 
Investigating the Influence of History 
Teaching on Attitudes Toward Peace.” 
Miss Fischer also acted as a marshal. 
She received her degree of Bachelor of 
Arts from Bryn Mawr in 1924. 


Rey. Floyd L. Roberts, assistant to Dr. 
Fischer in our New Haven church, was 
given the degree of Master of Arts by Yale 
at the recent Commencement. Mr. 
Roberts was married in Baldwin, Kansas, 
on June 19, and with his bride was given 
a reception by the Universalist church of 
New Haven on June 23, when the parish 
presented a purse of gold to him. Mr. 
Roberts willdo Y. M. C. A. work next year. 


Dorothy Tilden graduated from Lom- 
bard College with the degree Bachelor of 
Arts, Magna Cum Laude, and election to 
Phi Kappa Phi national honor society. 
She was second in the class of nearly fifty. 
During her senior year in college, Miss 
Tilden has been National and State Junior 
Superintendent of the Y. P. C. U. as well 
as leader of the Campfire Girls and su- 
perintendent of the Galesburg Sunday 
school. She will attend the Graduate 
School of Boston University next year, to 
study in the Department of Religious 
Education. 


OUR HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., supplied at 
Haverhill June 19 and at Danvers June 26. 


Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., has just re- 
turned from an extended trip on which he 
visited the following places: Galesburg, II1., 
for Commencement at Lombard College, 


and Interests 


Cleveland and Macedonia, Ohio, Washing- 
ton, D. C.,-where he preached for Dr. 
Perkins one Sunday, a week at Sunburst, 
N. C., Blanchester, Ohio, for the State 


_ Convention, and Towanda, Penn., for the 


Pennsylvania State Convention. 


Rev. John S. Lowe, D. D., has just re- 
turned from the Ohio State Convention at 
Blanchester. 


Dr. Harold Marshall delivered the bac- 
calaureate sermon at Westbrook Seminary 
June 5, the Commencement address at 
Bradford Academy June 8, and supplied 
the pulpits of our churches at Charlestown 
and Haverhill June 19 and June 26 re- 
spectively. 


Mr. Alvar W. Polk, head of the Book 


Room at Universalist Headquarters, ac- 


companied by his father-in-law, Mr. W. J. 
Teele, sailed from Boston June 25 on the 
Merchants & Miners Line for.a brief trip 
to Baltimore and Washington, returning 
on the same boat. Mr. Polk finds most 
complete rest on the ocean. 


Connecticut 


Stamford——Rev. Edward A. Lewis, 
pastor. Fifteen new members were re- 
ceived into the church here June 12, mak- 
ing a total of seventy-three new members 
since Mr. Lewis came here less than four 
years ago. On Children’s Day eighteen 
were baptized, all but three of whom were 
children. During the past three years, 
our church has met all running expenses 
out of current income—an achievement 
regarded with particular pride, as an 
annual deficit had been customary prior 
to the present pastorate, the shortage 
many years running as high as a thousand 
dollars. Among the active auxiliary or- 
ganizations of the church are the Forensic 
Club for men, the Universalist Girls’ Cote- 
rie for girls, and the Universalist Women’s 
Unit for women, all organized within the 
past three and a half years. A strawberry 
festival was held June 29 under the di- 
rection of the Women’s Unit, on the lawn 
of the church. On July 16, all organiza- 
tions actively connected with the church 
will unite in holding a picnic and outing 
in the country under the auspices of the 
Forensic Club. The Coterie recently held 
a successful supper in the church parlors. 


District of Columbia 


Washington.—Rev. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, D. D., pastor. Miss Eleanor Bon- 
ner has been engaged as pastor’s assist- 
ant, to begin her duties on or about Sept. 
15. Miss Bonner is so well and favorably 
known to our people that she needs no 
formal introduction. The position she is 
called to fill is that of special worker in 
the church school and the Y. P. C. U., 
parish visitor to such extent as may be 


practicable and clerical secretary in the 
work of the church office. A graduate of 
Swarthmore College, she has had ex- 
perience in teaching and is just closing a 
year’s special work in the Canton Theo- 
logical School in a training course for pas- 
tors’ assistants, for which the demand in 
all efficient churches is rapidly increasing. 
She is a member of the Executive Board of 
the National ‘Young People’s Christian 
Union and has taught in summer institu- 
tutes conducted by the National Union 
and the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion. This June she taught in such an 
institution at Camp Hill, Ala. At a time 
when Dr. Perkins must give so much time 
and thought to the plans for the new church 
and the task of building the National 
Church idea into the consciousness of the 
denomination, the office she is to fill is 
of unusual importance. 


Illinois ; 

Galesburg.—Rev. Lambert J. Case, 
pastor. Recent sermon subjects and 
drama reviews: ‘‘Revelations,” ‘Dust of 
the Road,’ “Universal Motherhood,” 
“The Color Line,” ‘‘Drama and Reli- 
gion.”’ The Woman’s League has voted to 
take a five year scholarship at Lombard 
College. The Y. P. C. U. has elected the 
following officers: President, Edwin Nash; 
vice-president, Helen E. Line; secretary, 
Dorothy Miles; treasurer, Robert Her-: 
locker; member of the church council, 
Catherine Townsend. The regular month- 
ly meeting of the Mission Society was held 
at the home of Mrs. W. B. Crandall. Mrs. 
L. A. Townsend and Mrs. Grace Zoellner 
were elected delegates to the summer in- 
stitute at Lombard College in July. Mrs. 
N. O. Crissey read a paper entitled ‘In- 
dustrial Reconstruction.’”’ Refreshments 
were served. This was the last meeting 
for the summer. The church recreation 
night was in charge of Dr. G. M. Poor 
and Frederick Webster, and took the form 
of a hard times party. The games were 
in charge of Rev. L. J. Case. Refresh- 
ments were served. The entertainment 
for the children in the afternoon was in 
charge of Dorothy Tilden. There was 
a teachers’ meeting at 5 o’clock, and 
Mrs. W. W. Hiatt and Mrs. B. M. Bland 
were elected to represent the Sunday school 
at the Institute at Lombard College. The 
Boy Rangers entertained their parents in 
their council rooms in the church, giving 
a short play. The service June 12, com- 
bining the church service with the Chil- 
dren’s Day exercises, was the last service 
until Sept. 11, as the pastor is spending 
the summer in Europe. 


Maine 
Mechanic Falls (Federated).—Rev. Oluf 
Tandberg, pastor. A large congregation 
attended the annual Memorial Service 
at the Universalist church on Sunday, 
May 29. Dwinal Post G. A. R. and the 
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local Relief Corps were present in a body. 
On this occasion the Baptists and Metho- 
dists united with the Federated Church in 
a union service. Rev. Oluf Tandberg de- 
livered the sermon. Children’s Sunday, 
observed on June 12, was a memorable day. 
The attendance of children at the Sunday 
school session was.one of the largest ever 
witnessed in this community. In the 
evening a children’s:concert was given in 
the Universalist church. The auditorium 
was packed. The surprise of the evening 
was the introduction of Master Philip 
Small, of Portland, a blind boy of eight 
years, who came with his parents at the 
invitation of the Federated Sunday school. 
But few realized who the boy was or what 
he was expected to do. Some interest 
was aroused when the blind child was led 
to the platform by two little boys, who an- 
nounced that he would recite the 96th 
Psalm, which he did in a strong and clear 
voice. Then it was discovered that the 
boy is a musician. Accompanied on the 
piano by Mrs. Chester Briggs, he rendered 
a beautiful selection with grace and pre- 
cision. Finally the congregation was in- 
formed that Master Small would perform 
on the piano, one of his own compositions 
—which he did! It was not ragtime; it 
was real music. Every one in that large 
audience had heard poorer music than that. 
The blind boy gave the listeners a thrill 
that will not soon be forgotten. Of course, 
there was encore after encore. At the 
conclusion of his performance, the child 
was handed two fine volumes in Braille 
asa gift from the Federated Sunday school. 
The child was turned to the congregation, 
and in a neat little speech expressed his 
gratitude for the gift. Taken all in all, it 
was unquestionably the most interesting 
Children’s Sunday ever celebrated in this 
community. 


Oakfield.—Rev. Grant Van Blarcom, 
pastor. Children’s Sunday was observed 
June 19, with a good program and a large 
audience. Three children were christened 
at the morning service. A Sunday school 
concert was given in the evening. The 
church was beautifully decorated. The 
Aroostook County Association of Re- 
ligious Liberals met at Fort Fairfield 
June 26. We sent a larger delegation 
than usual. 


Livermore Falls.—Rev. W. B. Watson, 
pastor. On Children’s Sunday, June 19, 
eleven little ones were baptized with one 
of the most impressive christening services 
this church has ever witnessed. The en- 
tire morning was devoted to the children, 
with music by a chorus of young people 
from the Sunday school. The decorations 
were beautiful, each child was presented 
with a carnation, and a charming informal 
talk was given by the pastor, primarily to 
the little ones, and intended to demon- 
strate how easily religion can be taught to 
children. Our church holds union ser- 
vices with the Baptist and Methodist 
churches through July and August. 
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Maryland 

Baltimore.—Rev. Hal T. Kearns, pas- 
tor. To prorote the spirit of Christian 
fellowship Letween the two churches, our 
church will hold union services with the 
Congregational church of this city during 
the month of July. The services will 
alternate between the two churches, with 
Mr. Kearns preaching in the Congrega- 
tional church and Mr. MacDonald, pas- 
tor of that church, preaching in our 
church. Our Sunday school rendered a 
splendid program on Children’s Day. 
Two children were christened on that day, 
three on June 7 and one on June 26. 


Massachusetts 

Lowell, First Church.—Rev. Lorenzo 
D. Case, D. D., pastor. A banquet, cele- 
brating the centennial of the church, was 
held on Friday evening, 200 guests attend- 
ing. The banquet hall was decorated with 
field daisies, wild fern, peonies, and iris in 
great profusion. Those seated at the guest 
table were: Toastmaster and Mrs. Harry 
A. Thompson, the former president of 
the board of assessors of the church; Rey. 
and Mrs. Isaac Smith, of Grace Universal- 
ist Church; Mayor Thomas J. Corbett; 
Rev. Wallace C. Sampson, president of 
the Lowell Ministers’ Association, and 
Mrs. Sampson; Rev. John S. Lowe, D. D., 
General Superintendent, and Mrs. Lowe; 
Mr. Cornelius A. Parker of Boston, rresi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention; Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D., 
of Boston, manager of the Universalist 
Publishing House; Rev. George E. Hunt- 
ley, D. D., President of the General Sunday 
School Association, and Mrs. Huntley, 
and Mr. Charles Swan. The evening’s 
program was opened with an invocation 
pronounced by Rev. Isaac Smith. The 
speakers were Mayor Corbett, Hon. 
Cornelius A. Parker, Dr. Marshall, Dr. 
Huntley, Rev. Wallace C. Sampson and 
Dr. Lowe. As the last speaker Toast- 
master Thompson called upon Dr. Case, 
who was so profoundly moved by the ex- 
pressions of loyalty and co-operation that 
he could say but a few words of gratitude. 
The Lowell Evening Leader said editorially: 
“The observance comes close after that 
of the city’s centennial, showing how in- 
timate has been the connection between 
the religious and the social and economic 
life of the city. If the population of Lowell 
has been characterized by qualities which 
make for good citizenship, retaining in 
great measure the old, homely virtues, 
law abiding and tolerant, the secret un- 
doubtedly is in the influence which the 
churches have had in the life of the com- 
munity. The religion which has been 
preached from the pulpit of the First 
Universalist Church is a hopeful and help- 
ful creed. To an unusual degree the 
church has recognized and fostered fellow- 
ship with those of other denominations. 
It has never stood aloof. Its spirit has 
been one of friendly co-operation and 
service. THe cordial relation between 
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pastor and people has been manifested in 
the fact that long pastorates have been 
the rule. And along with the helpful 
ministry of the spoken word has gone the 
ministry of music, for the beauty of which 
the services of the church have long been 
notable. Hopefully the close of the cen- 
tury marks the beginning of a new period 
of usefulness for the church.” 


Cambridge, First.—Rev. Otto S. Raspe, 
pastor. The church closed on June 
26. The morning service was in recog- 
nition of the one hundredth anniversary 
of the church organization, which is five 
years younger than the parish organiza- 
tion. The services were simple in charac- 
ter, as the parish celebrated its centennial 
five years ago. The pastor preached on 
“History and Prophecy.’”” Communion 
was observed. On Children’s Sunday 
the church school attended the morning 
service. Miss Hester Cushing occupied 
the pulpit for the story hour. Five chil- 
dren were dedicated by Mr. Raspe. Dur- 
ing June the pastor gave the Flag Day 
address before Palestine Commandery, 
Knights Templars, of Chelsea, in con- 
junction with Post 35, G. A. R. He also 
spoke on Practical Psychology before 
Mount Olivet Lodge, A. F and A. M., 
Cambridge. 


East Boston.—Rev. S. Laurine Free- 
man, pastor. Children’s Day was ob- 
served on June 19. Church school and 
morning congregation united for worship: 
at 11 o’clock with “The Child in the 
Midst”’ as the central thought. Children 
of the primary department brought their 
message of the day from the book of Na- 
ture, and junior members brought the 
message of Children’s Day. The pastor 
spoke briefly to the children on “‘Consider 
the Daisy,” and to the parents and friends 
on ‘‘Under Shepherds.” Awards for 
faithful attendance and good work were 
presented by the acting superintendent, 
Miss Helen Rice, and the Dr. Leonard 
Memorial coin collectors were distributed. 
Two babies were dedicated. At the close 
of the service carnations were presented 
to members of the school and sent to the 
sick and shut-in. At the last morning 
service for the season, on June 26, holy 
communion will be observed, andfat 7 
o’clock will occur the final Neighborhood 
Sing. The church is to reopen on Sept. 
Is 

Chelsea.—Rev. B. F. McIntire, pastor. 


Children’s Sunday was observed with a 


pageant by the children June 12, and 
four children were christened. The Altar 
Society had an entertainment June 7 
from which they will clear $10. Our 


church closed for the summer vacation | 


June 26, and the pastor will preach for 
the State Convention 


in the historie | 


Universalist church at Oxford, Mass., |. 


during July and August. New hymn 
books have been installed in our church | 
and were used for the first time on Chil- |’ 
dren’s Sunday. | 
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New York 


Little Falls —Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
pastor. On May 22 Dean John Murray 
Atwood preached a most inspiring sermon. 
During the Sunday school hour he spoke 
to a large gathering on the Joint State- 
ment. The church was filled to capacity 
on the evening of May 29 for the union 
Memorial service. Mr. Brooks preached 
on “Living Memorials.” One of the 
largest congregations of the year was 
present for the Children’s Day service. 
Ten children were christened. During 
the summer the interior of our church is 
to be redecorated. New lighting fixtures 
for the organ and lectern and wall candles 
of an ecclesiastical order are being in- 
stalled in the chancel. Our church has 
suffered a real loss in the death of Mrs. 
Jennie West, who was one of our most 
consecrated workers. Mrs. West taught 
in our Sunday school for fifty-one years. 
The church will receive a bequest of $500 
from her will. 

Richfield Springs.—Rev. Seth Rogers 
Brooks, pastor. Services will be held in 
this church during the summer. One 
hundred attended the pilgrimage service 
on June 5, and a generous offering toward 
the salary of Mr. Thayer, our summer 
worker in the Mohawk Valley, was re- 
ceived. It is planned to make some 
needed repairs to the property. 


Rhode Island 


Providence, First.—Rev. William Cou- 
den, pastor. Four new members were re- 
ceived into the church on June 5, and on 
June 12 one child was christened. The 
church will be closed during July and the 
congregation will worship with the Church 
of the Mediator. During August the 
united congregations will worship in First 
Church. 


* * 


MURRAY GROVE, 1927 


July 16—that’s the date of opening at 
Murray Grove. 

September 5—that’s the date of closing. 

Between those two days will be crowded 
a season of high inspiration, devout wor- 
ship, delightful fellowship and uplifting 
recreation. 

The names of the program committee 
are sufficient to guarantee the worthwhile- 
ness of the offerings: Rev. John Smith 
Lowe, D. D., Mr. Walter Gabell and Mr. 
James C. Krayer. 

* * 
MARRIAGE OF REV. NORMAN D. 
FLETCHER 

The marriage of Rev. Norman D. Fletch- 
er and Miss A. Hazel Lynch took place 
in Haverhill, Mass., on the evening of 
June 17, at the First Universalist Church, 
of which the bridegroom is the pastor. 
The wedding was open without formal 

invitation to all parishioners, and the 

church was decorated by the members of 
the Clara Barton Guild with pine tips, 
wild white vine flowers and white peonies, 


The ceremony was performed by Dr. 
John Murray Atwood, dean of the Canton 
Theological School, where Mr. Fletcher 
received his B. D., and an intimate friend 
of both bride and groom. Other promi- 
nent Universalists among the wedding 
guests were Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 
and Dr. Harold M arshall. 

The women of the parish gave the wed- 
ding reception, Mrs. J. H. Proctor, presi- 
dent of the Ladies’ Circle, acting as 
general chairman for the arrangements 
and each of the various societies within 
the church assisting. Every church or- 
ganization also gave the bride and groom 
a gift of flat silver, and a substantial 
check ($500) was the gift of the parishion- 
ers as a whole. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher sailed the fol- 
lowing day from Boston for a two months’ 
tour of England, Scotland and Ireland. 
They will leave for home on the Homeric, 
Aug. 31, and next winter will occupy the 


. Universalist parsonage at Haverhill, which 


is being renovated during the summer for 
that purpose. 


* * 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1927 
Prevyiouslymeported 7.0.4 ..00.- + 1,345 
Providence sMirstarwd wih ude 4 
Stamporase Gone catch. cuca sis 15 
Dexter Maine: hen father as 1 
Denver, Cole nee see scree ees 2 

1h Do 221) We. Ee Re cre Se een 1,367 
CHRISTENINGS 

Previously reported, 379. Baltimore, 

Md., 6. Milford, Mass., 9. Providence, 

First, 1. Livermore Falls, Maine, 11. 


Oakfield, Maine, 3. East Boston, Mass., 
2. Chelsea, Mass., 4. Monson, Mass., 3. 
Little Falls, N. Y., 10. Stamford, Conn., 
15. Denver, Col., 4. Cambridge, Mass., 
First, 5. Boston, Mass., Grove Hall, 5. 
Total, 457. 
* * 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 856) 

istic policy for the sake of oil, rubber and 
other raw materials gives them a sinister 
degree of power through various forms of 
propaganda. “Great malignant currents 
of international ill-will’ can be set up, as 
Secretary Hoover says, by nationalistic 
expansions of commerce. Can the United 
States meet the temptation and escape 
the dangers of imperialism? If she can 
not, the future is dark for the whole world. 
What the temptations are and how great 
are the dangers Professor Moon has made 
abundantly clear in his careful analysis 
of the problem and comprehensive mar- 
shaling of unquestioned facts. The choice 
is one of grave magnitude. As yet only 
a few of our citizens see that there is a 
choice. Merely to state it is enough to 
bring down wrath and misrepresentation 
and wild charges upon the head of the 
man who dares. Fortunately there are 


historians and observers of current events 
who dare. Far more significant for Ameri- 
can life than a reiteration of Fourth of 
July platitudes would be a consideration 
of our present position in the world, its 
opportunities for moral leadership, its 
serious dangers, and its,duties. 
Jal OpJeeuse 


* * 
THE DOOLITTLE HOME 


The twelfth anniversary of the Doolittle 
Universalist Home for Aged Persons at 
Foxborough, Mass., was celebrated June 7. 

The day was everything that could be 
desired. A blue sky overhead, its deep 
color accentuated by a few fleecy clouds; - 
just a gentle breeze from the cool west; 
myriad leaves just turning from the light 
tender green of spring to the darker shades 
of summer; the sunlight bathing the 
whole visible earth in its golden glory. 

And the crowds! Never such numbers, 
and never more enthusiastic than on this 
occasion. They came from Universalist 
parishes far and near. They came in bus 
loads of twenty to thirty passengers— 
perhaps a dozen such bands of devotees. 
Scores of automobiles, holding from two 
to seven passengers, came rolling up to the 
front of the Universalist church, until the 
whole center of the town looked like one 
big parking place. 

As the church bell with its rich tones 
called the people to the pews within it 
was soon discovered that even by crowd- 
ing the auditorium there was not space 
enough in the church for more than two- 
thirds of those present. Many stood in 
the vestibule, others on the wide porch, 
while quite a number took this oppor- 
tunity to visit and inspect the Home. 

Dr. Conklin, president of the Home, 
presided at this session, giving a cordial 
word of welcome to every pilgrim of the 
“Loving Way.’ The matron, Mrs. E. 
Lewane Savary, in a graceful and witty 
speech, extended a welcome to the Home 
itself. Rev. E. R. Walker of Swampscott 
offered prayer. Mrs. Arthur E. Wilson of 
Braintree sang twice during the session. 
Addresses were made by Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway of Taunton, Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters of Brockton, and Rev. R. R. Had- 
ley of Newtonville. Then Rev. Archi- 
bald Cullens of the Bethany Congrega- 
tional Church came forward and offered 
the use of the large “‘Orthodox’’ auditori- 
um for the afternoon service. This seats 
about seven hundred people. After con- 
sultation with the organist it was found 
that she felt unequal to manipulate the 
large and complicated organ in the other 
building, so the courtesy of Mr. Cullens 
was recognized with warm appreciation, 
although the invitation could not be 
accepted. 

Then came the happy noon hour 
when the five hundred people present filled 
the tables in the vestry, gathered in 
groups outside, or established themselves 
on the ample’ grounds of the Home, for 


refreshment. The Foxborough ladies 
generously poured free hot cofiee for 
everybody, and sold sandwiches, cakes 
and ice cream in great quantities to those 
who preferred ‘‘cafeteria’”’ service. 

Promptly at 1.45 p. m. the afternoon 
program began, with prayer by Rev. 
Hendrik Vossema of Medford. Addresses 
were made by Rev. Wm. Couden of 
Providence, Rev. F. W. Gibbs of Fitch- 
burg, and Rev. L. C. Nichols of Salem. 
These kept everybody in good humor and 
moved the people to great generosity. 
This was shown in the offering which 
in amount broke all records. The musical 
part of the afternoon session was rendered 
very acceptably by the regular volunteer 
choir of the Foxborough Universalist 
church, Miss Eva Hodges, organist, Mr. 
Harry Stebbins, tenor, Miss Mildred 
Watts, soprano, Mr. Alfred Bruce, bass, 
Mrs. Estelle Graves, contralto. Their 
numbers were enthusiastically encored. 

At 3.30 p.m. Dr. Conklin dismissed the 
company, inviting all present to attend 
the public reception immediately follow- 
ing at the Home, which is located only a 
few steps from the church. There useful 
gifts of food, house linen and books were 
piled up. Light refreshments were served 
by the ladies who are members of the 
board of trustees, Mrs. J. E. Tweedy of 
North Attleboro, Mrs. Marion Comey 
of Foxborough, Mrs. A. E. Peirce of Frank- 
lin, Mrs. Samuel Noyes of Cambridge. 
A sale of handwork by residents of the 
Home was liberally patronized. 

To many of our people present the 
most interesting feature of the day was 
the report of the treasurer, Mr. Roscoe 
Pierce of Chelsea. This covered the last 
five months. As ever, he was able to say 
that all bills were paid and that the per- 
manent fund, mostly resultant from leg- 
acies, had grown to over $38,000. With 
operating expenses of about $5,000 per 
year and with the balance on hand, there 
is a showing of $100,000 income during 
the past twelve years; and there has 
never been a “drive’’ or a deficit. 

* * 


A PLAN FOR RURAL CHURCHES 


As an outcome of the Pilgrimage ser- 
vices among Universalist churches of the 
Mohawk Valley in New York State held 
during the spring, it has been decided to 
place a special worker in the field to look 
after the interests of the smaller churches 
in the rural districts. In many instances 
these churches, like those of other de- 
nominations, are not strong enough to em- 
ploy a minister the year around or to sup- 
port a minister in one single church. A 
plan has been worked out by the Uni- 

ersalist churches of the Valley which will 
make it.possible to have several small 
churches co-operate during the summer 
sesaon in securing the services of a trained 
worker who will be able to give regular 
services where no services. have been held 
for a number of seasons. 
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Phillips L. Thayer, recently graduated 
from St. Lawrence University, has been 
secured to take charge of this work, and 
will commence his duties at once. He will 
be provided with an automobile, which will 
enable him to cover a wide territory and 
thus extend his work and influence. 


Notices 


WHAT IS COMING : 


Institutes for Religious Education under the aus- 

pices of the General Sunday School Association: 
Galesburg, Ill., July 17-23. 
Ferry Beach, Maine, July 30-Aug. 6. 

Iowa State Convention, Osage, July 11 and 12. 

Annual Convention General Y. P. C. U., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., July 13-17. 

Joint Institute at Murray Grove under the aus 
Pices of the W. N. M. A., the G. S. S. A., and the 
Y. P. C. U. Aug. 27 to Sept. 4. 

North Carolina State Convention. Rocky Mount, 
Sept. 1-4, 

Illinois State Convention, Hutsonville, Sept. 23-28. 

Annual Convention Massachusetts Y. P. C. U., 
Somerville, Mass., Oct. 7-9. 

Biennial Convention of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association, Hartford, Conn. Oct. 18-19. 

Annual Convention of the General Sunday School 
Association at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 14-18, 1927. 

Universalist General Convention. Hartford, Conn. 
Oct. 19-28, 1927. 

Joint Council of the National Federation of Re- 
ligious Liberals, the World Unity Council, and the 
Chicago Forum Council, Chicago, Nov. 18, 19, 20. 
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MURRAY GROVE ASSOCIATION 
Program of 41st Annual Session 


The 41st annual session of the Murray Grove 
Association will be held from July 16 to Sept. 5. 
Rev. George Wilson Scudder of Bath, Maine, will 
be resident pastor. Reservations are in charge of 
Miss Mary E. Spencer, 1151 Dean St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. After July 10 her address will be Forked 
River P. O., New Jersey. ‘ 

Rey. George Wilson Scudder will be the preacher 
at the morning service on July 17, 24 and 31. Rev. 
Herbert E. Benton, D. D., will preach Aug. 7, Rev. 
Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., Aug. 14, Rev. Robert 
Tipton Aug, 21, Rev. John Murray Atwood, D. D., 
Aug. 28, and Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon Sept. 4. 

The week beginning Aug. 14 is Fair and Annual 
Meeting Week. The week of Aug. 21 to 27 is Birth- 
day Week. The week beginning Aug. 28 is Institute 
Week—Women’s Missionary, Sunday School and 
Y. P. C. U. combined. 

The Institute Faculty is as follows: Miss Mary F. 
Slaughter, Dean; Rev. John Murray Atwood, D. D., 
Mrs. Josephine B. Folsom, Rev. Roger F. Etz, Rev. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon. 

Following are the courses of study: Dr. Atwood— 
Bible, ‘“‘The Early Church,” “Religious Problems.” 
Mrs. Folsom—Mission Study, “A Straight Way 
Toward To-morrow,” ‘‘Church School Administra- 
tion.””’ Mr. Etz—‘‘World Friendship in the Local 
Church.” Mr. Reamon—‘Young People’s Meth- 
ods,” “Choosing a Life Work.” Miss Slaughter— 
“Primary Methods in the Church School.” “Rec- 
reational Leadership” (conferences depending upon 
group). 
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THE FERRY BEACH PARK ASSOCIATION 


The 1927 Institutes will be held as follows: 
Missionary Week—July 23-30. Under direction 
of the Women’s National Missionary Association. 
Sunday School Week—July 30-Aug. 6. Under 
direction of the General Sunday Schoo! Association. 
Y. P. C. U. Week—Aug. 6-13. Under direction of 
the National Young People’s Christian Union. 
Second Y. P. C. U. Week—Aug. 18-20. A special 
week for older young peepie. 
Boy Scouts Week—During the last of August. 
Weekly rates, per person, including board and 
room, for the coming season will be as follows: 
Rowland Hall $18 or $19. The Underwood $17. 
The Quillen $17. The Cottage (for women) $16. 
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The Pavilion $16. Men’s Dormitory $15. Tent 
$15. Quillen House Annex $16. Rates for children 
vary according to age. 

Ferry Beach is reached by the Boston & Maine 
Railroad to Old Orchard, and then by bus or taxi 
to Ferry Beach. Tickets should be purchased to Old 
Orchard. The postoffice address is ‘‘The Quillen 
House,” Saco, Me. 

Send your application, with enclosure of one dollar 
annual dues, to the Secretary of the Ferry Beach 
Park Association, Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, 924 West 
State St., Trenton, N. J. 

+ % 
IOWA STATE CONVENTION 


The 85th annual session of the Iowa Universalist 
Convention and auxiliaries will be held in the Osage 
Universalist church Monday and Tuesday, July 11 
and 12, 1927. Rev. L. L. Leh, of Humboldt, Ia., will 
bring greetings from the Unitarians, and Rev. W. M. 
Swan of Charles City greetings from the Congrega- 
tionalists. We meet for election of officers and 
such other business as may come before us. Send 
names to Rev. F. W. Miller, Osage, for entertain- 
ment. 

O. G. Colegrove, Secretary. 
x © 


FERRY BEACH PARK ASSOCIATION 
Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association will be held in the parlor of the Quillen 
House, Thursday, Aug. 4, 1927, at 2 p.m. 

+78 
FERRY BEACH FAIR 


The annual Ferry Beach Fair will be held on 
Tuesday, August 2, 1927. It is earnestly hoped 
that all who can will send either fancy articles, 
handkerchiefs, aprons or money, as we must raise 
all the money possible this year to help pay for the 
new building. Articles may be sent to Mrs. C. A. 
Polsey, 18 Summit Road, Medford, Mass., or after 
July 20 to Ferry Beach Park, Saco, Maine, care 
Mrs. Q. H. Shinn, Chairman. 

Edith W. Polsey, 


President Ladies’ Aid, 
Ci | : 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


The Murray Grove Fair will be held on Aug. 19 
and 20. | 
Donations of money, aprons, towels and fancy ~ 
articles will be acceptable and should be sent to ~ 
Miss Emma E. Krementz, 85 Goldsmith Ave., - 
Newark, N. J., until Aug. 1. After that date the —| 
address will be Murray Grove House, Forked River, — | 

N. J. 
ee 


Y. P, C. U. ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The thirty-ninth annual convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the Universalist Church 
(incorporated) will be held at Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, in the Church of the Redeemer, beginning 
at 7 p. m., July 18, 1927. 

The meeting -is for the purpose of receiving re- 
ports and the election of officers for the ensuing 
year, for action on the revision of the constitution: 
and for the transaction of any other business that 
may legally come before it. 

Albert R. Day, Secretary. 


RUNNING WATER 


ANYTIME -:- 


HOT 
or 
COLL» 


ANYWHERE 


Everything in your summer home thas 
your city home gives you 


Just state your problem and we will) 
tell you the answer without charge 


{ 
Address 


DURO SERVICE 


198 State Street, Boston, Mass 


July 2, 1927 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
~ and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Maas. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


Boston 


_| 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


101 Bristol Street 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 


paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents 
a dozen. 
No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 


with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

ki No. 3. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
| buze. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street. Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


_ By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
_ fon which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
_ dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
. agree are stated in such an original 
"Way and in such choice diction as to de- 
_ light the reader. 
be The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
_ Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
“ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
_ nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


~T¥; 


_ Universalist Publishing House 
P _ 176 Newbury Street, Boston 


‘x 5 2-8 inches. 
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Educational 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore. Director 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
teather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
$1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 

Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing ,House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. ; 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo! 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
faboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 


Send for Catalog 


Cra 


ing 
Johnny, ten years old, applied for a job 


as grocery boy for the summer. The 
grocer wanted a serious minded youth, 
so he put Johnny to a little test. 

“Well, my boy, what would you do 
with a million dollars?” he asked. 

“Oh, gee, I don’t know—I wasn’t 
expecting so much at the start.’”’—Goblin. 
* * 

‘“‘Where did you get the fine new hat 
from?” 

“JT bought it ten years ago. Seven years 
ago I had it newly pressed. Three years 
ago it was dyed black. The year before 
last I had a new band put round it. Last 
week I exchanged it at the restaurant!”— 
Jugend (Munich). 

cS * 

Hubby: “Your check to the grocer 
came back with ‘no funds’ on it.” 

Wifie: ““That’s funny, I saw an ad in 
the paper yesterday which said the bank 
has a surplus of over $3,000,000.’’—Green 
Gander. 

* * 

First Collegian: ‘“‘Lend me a quarter, 
will ya?” 

Second Collegian: “‘Say, if it cost five 
cents for a trip around the world, I couldn’t 
get out of sight.”—Denison Flamingo: 

* * 

A paint manufacturer recently received 
the following letter: “Gentlemen: Will 
you please send us some of your striped 
paint? We want just enough for one bar- 
ber pole.’”’—Western Christian Advocate. 

* * 

Uniform with medals will be worn at 
reception for Maj-Gen. John L. Hines, 
Tuesday evening, May 10, 1927. Trou- 


sers optional—Army Headquarters Mem- 


orandum, Camp Lewis, Washington. 
* * 

“Everything else is changin’ so much,” 
says Abe Martin, “that I no longer feel 
at-home anywhere ’cept at a circus. ”’ 

* * 

With his free hand he raised his hat, 
bent his head and kissed her on the fore- 
head.—Serial in a Des Moines paper. 

ei! ok 

Part-time work wanted by man sober 
and reliable after six o’clock evenings and 
Sundays.—San Francisco Hxaminer. 

* * 

It is a notable fact that most speed 
records are made by people who are not 
going anywhere.—San Diego Union. 

* * 

We like a man who comes right out and 
says what he thinks when he agrees with 
us.—Ohio State Journal. 

* * 
SLAIN WOMAN HERE 
TO ARRANGE DIVORCE 
—Toronto Daily Star. 
* * 

OWNER of good Minnesota farm for 
sale at reasonable price.—Ad in a Minne- 
sota paper. 
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Two Important New Books 


GOD AND COMPANY, UNLIMITED 


By REV. FRANK DURWARD ADAMS, D. D. 
Minister Church of Our Father, Detroit 


Author of ‘‘Did Jesus Mean It?” ‘‘Rediscovered 
Countries,’’ and ‘‘Dare We Meet the Challenge?”’ 


“God and Company, Unlimited” sets forth “that the triumph of God’s purpose for 
His world depends at last upon the voluntary and complete co-operation of man, who 
is an essential part of the infinite, divine life. Saving the world is an end to be achieved 
only by means of a perfect working partnership—‘‘God and Company, Unlimited.” _ 

Here is high heresy for the merely conventional Christian, yet Dr. Adams goes 
straight to the heart of the vital problems of our time. 

When does God stop trying? 

Is He a struggling God? 

How under and through all that is repulsive shall we find the hidden lovelinessofmen? 

What is the use of praying unless we are willing to help answer our own prayers? ; 

What is the heart of the religion of Jesus? ¥ 

These are some of the questions that are answered in this thoughtful and stimulating 
book. 

Dr. Adams has won nation wide recognition as a thinker and writer no less than as 
a preacher. This newest of his books will add te his fame. 


Price, $1.25, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


SUCCESS AND YOU 


By NELLIE E. FRIEND 
With an introduction by Rev. 8. Parkes Cadman, D. D. 


An antidote to the modern spirit of youthful disillusionment, cynicism, or indif- 
ference as regards the fundamental principles of genuine success in life, these chapters 
deal in a popular and simple way with basic truths of thought and action.’ After twenty 
years of experience as a successful leader of young people and as an active Christian, Mrs. 
Friend now passes on to other young people these radio addresses to which many thousand 
people listened last winter. This isa truly scientific book—a clear, concise and analytical 
discussion of the meaning, sources, hindrances, and helps of successful living made easy 
of comprehension by the use of numerous vivid and often homely literary illustrations, # 
the volume leads its reader definitely and directly into more intimate conscious relations ~ 
with God. 

“The author has endeavored to define success and to clarify its courses, its aids, and 
its hindrances. She deals in familiar and homely fashion with certain fundamental 
verities of thought and action which, however much neglected, ultimately assert their 
control.’ (From the introduction by Dr. Cadman.) 


Price, $1.25, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Levi Moore Powers 
A Memorial By His Friends For His Friends 


2 


“Paint me as I am,” said Oliver Cromwell. This book has been 
made by those who loved and honored Levi Powers too much to over 
praise him. Those who knew and loved him will be glad to have this) 
memorial. It will tell those who did not know him something of a man 
who lived eagerly, honestly, and bravely, in the sight of all men, but most 
of all before his own soul. (From the Foreword.) 


Price, $1.00 
Universalist Publishing House 


